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RELIGION IN THE COURT OF REASON. 


There is a large class of minds to whose favor such terms 
as reason, law, science, are the open sesame; and it seems 
often as if to some of them it made little difference what or 
how absurd the doctrines advanced may be, so only their 
appearance be heralded in this high style; in the sight of 
such, moreover, faith, religion, and philosophy are prone to 
assume that more obscure position where the objects of 
intellectual vision fade into the dim horizon. It is here 
purposed by a new turn of the field-glass to bring these 
latter somewhat more clearly into view; and, more espe- 
cially, to ascertain upon what grounds, if any, Theists may 
fairly claim the attention of Rationalists to their doctrines, 
and vice versa. 

It is the hunam mind alone, so far as we can see, that 
habitually conceives the facts of the universe in terms of 
reason. Animals of a very low grade, indeed, seem in 
their actions to deal intelligently with external nature; not 
always, it is true, from motives of intelligence, but from the 
spur of instinct, organic need, imitation, or what not, they 
make forages upon the environment, and leave there traces, 
more or less lasting, of changes due to their own activities. 
Thus, as we find in the concluding chapters of Darwin’s re- 
markable work on the formation of vegetable mould: 

Worms have played a more important part in the history of the world 
than most persons would at first suppose. .. . In many parts of England, 
a weight of more than ten tons of dry earth annually passes through 
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their bodies and is brought to the surface on each acre of land, so that 
the whole superficial bed of vegetable mould passes through their bodies 
in the course of every few years. The plough is one of the most ancient 
and most valuable of man’s inventions; but, long before he existed, the 
land was in fact regularly ploughed and still continues to be thus 
ploughed by earth-worms. 


So the habits of bees and ants, their construction of hives 
and’ nests, the means they employ for securing food, the 
separate activities of male, female, and neuters of these spe- 
cies, evince faculties quite comparable with those of more 
intelligent man. But, while all animals are gifted to some 
extent with rationalizing powers, and while all are prob- 
ably aware of these processes when in operation, to man 
alone it seems to have been given in any great degree to 
recognize such powers within himself or to enforce or check 
their exercise at will,—in a word, to be consciously ra- 
tional. 

Religion, if it be regarded as a part of man’s rational 
character as man, must be shown to have its foundation in 
his instinctive nature or psychical structure. The inner 
nature of religious consciousness is described by Darwin 
in the following words: “The feeling of religious devotion 
is a highly complex one, consisting of love, complete sub- 
mission to an exalted and mysterious superior, a strong 
sense of dependence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for 
the future, and perhaps other elements.”* An instinct 
so deeply rooted in the natural feelings of man would nec- 
essarily appear in certain lines of conduct common to every 
portion of the human race; so that, as stated by Hartmann, 
“In matters which concern ethnology we are constantly 
shown that even those races of men which are very remote 
from each other, and of whom it cannot be supposed that 
they were in earlier times united in one nation, have made 
the same technical discoveries, and have adopted similar 
manners and customs and similar religious observances. 
This allows us to infer that there is a physical and psychi- 


* Descent of Man, p. 95, Appleton’s Scientific Series. 
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cal unity of human nature, which indeed separates into 
races and varieties, but not into distinct species.” * 

We ask, then, what activities of man, as a species, may be 
peculiarly termed religious? And here what we need in 
answer is not so much close definition as the perception 
of certain phenomena of conduct which naturally group 
together. To enumerate them all would transcend our 
present space and power. Roughly, we may say that the 
religious instinct is evinced chiefly in lines of conduct 
which, though not primarily executed with pleasure, are 
adhered to as if for their own sakes rather than for the sake 
of any resulting benefit. Savage customs of human sacrifice 
can scarcely be presumed to have been, in the first instance, 
performed for pleasure ; but the religious instinct, ever pres- 
ent and ready to act, has shown itself in their adoption 
strong enough to over-ride even the social and maternal 
instincts. It is, among barbarous tribes, an accident of 
custom which decides what form religious activity shall 
take, and whether its effects shall be beneficial or perni- 
cious. An accidental change of dwelling might turn the 
religious instinct of a homicidal race into other channels, 
where religious pomp would celebrate the sacrifice, not of 
human victims, but of property, chastity, or dear life. 

When we come to the individual, we find the religious 
instinct working through various channels, only in part pro- 
vided by custom, and in part determined by individual bias 
or fancy. It may lend character to the devotion of hus- 
band or wife, of a mother to her child, of the man of affairs 
to his business, of the statesman to his cause or the politi- 
cian to his craft, of the libertine to his pleasures or the 
groveller to his low life. The conduct of each contains 
ingredients impossible for differently constituted and _per- 
haps better balanced observers to understand. We too 
often think of the vicious as subject to remorse whenever 
the true way is laid before them, and do not always know 
or coysider how shocking to more refined intelligences, yet 
how binding upon such as they, may be the inner associa- 


*Anthropological Ape, p. 300, Appleton’s Scientific Series, 
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tion of emotions, ideas, and convictions which govern con- 
duct in the more degraded walks of life. It had best be 
realized, once for all, that there are no two ideas, however 
far apart they seem to ordinary understandings, which in 
some men may not, by accident of experience or education, 
be brought together in the emotional flavor of conviction, 
consecration, or devotion. Yet the catalogue of crimes is 
brief: whatever people may think, we all know the worst 
that they can do; and the most shocking thoughts and 
motives, though they mar the beauty of the soul, are, if 
suppressed before making their appearance in discourse 
and action, incomparably better in the field of ethics than 
the least of mean motives yielded to. But for our pres- 
ent discussion, it is only important to note that there is 
scarcely any phase of conduct, good or bad, into which the 
religious instinct may not possibly, in individual cases, be 
diverted —a fact which should serve as a reminder that it 
is, nevertheless, to the court of the individual reason, each 
with its own peculiar bias, that we must perforce bring the 
theistic argument to be tried. 

There are those who will contend that, so far from being 
one of the many channels through which the religious life 
may flow, Theism is itself the very life of religion; and 
that, however covered by barbarous rites it may have been, 
it has always been more or less dimly present in the relig- 
ious consciousness of every people. But our dispute is not 
with these. We assume that, if religion be, according to 
the dictionary definition, “that which binds,” or (as Cicero 
had it) a “re-reading,” we have yet to learn what man is 
bound to, or what principles are to have their second read- 
ing in his conduct. 

The religious faculty, being both an instinct of consecra- 
tion and a rationalizing power, demands something upon 
which to act, and is sure, for better or worse, to act upon 
such material as lies before it. It is of consequence, there- 
fore, to examine the idea of God in special, and to see in 
what fashion that idea (so to speak) opens up the universe 
to the activity of man. I say idea of God, for this neces- 
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sarily goes before any proof of a Divine existence. And it 
is of importance to consider the idea. For, as much as the 
rational scheme of a God-given universe differs from that of 
a Godless universe, so much will the activities to which the 
former gives rise differ from those which result from the 
latter. Our position at this point may be stated thus: 

The idea of God is the central idea for a fully developed 
religious understanding ; and no less an object than God can 
be a permanently fit object for its contemplation. 

If man, indeed, had no religious instinct, no natural senti- 
ment of consecration to objects or modes of action in the 
universe beyond himself, then it would be useless to push the 
appeal of any one rational system as having claims over any 
other. But, since the rational instinct is an instinct to react 
methodically upon the universe, and the religious instinct 
is an instinct of loyalty or persistence in one or another 
method, it follows that the idea of God is the only idea by 
and through which man’s consecration is to be made per- 
manently rational. To quote here from Professor James :* 
“ Any mind, constructed on the triadic reflex pattern, must 
first get its impression from the object which it confronts ; 
then define what that object is, and decide what active 
measures its presence demands; and finally react.” How, 
then, is such a mind to regard the given order of the uni- 
verse, and how react? “The whole flood of faiths and 
systems here rushes in. Philosophies and denials of phi- 
losophy, religions and atheisms, scepticisms and mysticisms, 
confirmed emotional moods and habitual practical biases, all 
jostle each other; for all are alike hasty, prolix, or of seemly 
length to answer this momentous question.... Now The- 
ism always stands ready with the most practically rational 
solution it is possible to conceive. Not an energy of our 
active natures to which it does not authoritatively appeal, 
not an emotion of which it does not normally and naturally 
release the springs. At a single stroke, it changes the dead 
blank it of the world into a living Thow with whom the 
whole man may have dealings.” That is why God has 


*“ Reflex Action and Theism”: Unitarian Review, vol. xvi. p. 389. 
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always been preached as a saving faith. For, however 
wrapped up in dogma he may have been, there never was 
a true preacher but found in that faith a liberation of all 
that was best in his own character; and for this cause is it 
that the proof of God’s existence has been so often rested 
upon experimental grounds. 

But, eschewing all speculation beyond the idea of God, 
the term will be held to mean at least highest knowledge 
and power. God, therefore, must be assumed to know all 
minor knowledges, including that of individual men. It is 
this which makes Theism such a doctrine of encouragement. 
For man feels within himself capabilities which at the mo- 
ment find no sphere of action in the world; he perceives 
that what he loves does not exist, that his aims find no 
present sympathy; and so he is as it were in perpetual 
danger of being “snuffed out,” to use Byron’s expressive 
phrase, were there not within him this sense of security in 
the Eternal. He feels that he is in loyalty bound, not to 
a mere conceit or whim within, but to an object beyond 
himself; that, somehow or other, such natures as his must 
be for something, and in due time and sphere will find 
their proper occupation. This persistence of the inner 
idea and sentiment as against the outer fact has built up 
civilization itself, with its almost infinite ramifications of 
science, ethics, and esthetics, appealing not alone to the 
more ordinary needs of man, but to almost every color of 
his desire. Faith in God is tantamount to the belief that 
not a feeling which the man ever found himself capable of 
was in vain; and in expression of this idea the genial Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table once said that “Faith as an 
intellectual state is self-reliance.” This was needed to sup- 
plement the previous assertion, that “the great end of being 
is to harmonize man with the order of things”; for, ob- 
viously, the way to get harmonized is not by allowing the 
order of things to crush him or to “snuff out” his soul. 
Only monotheism can supply the mind with a rational aim, 
or religion with a worthy object of aspiration. One god 
of the heavens and another of the sea, one of love and 
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another of reason, are too irrational conceptions to be for a 
moment entertained. Either reason must do without gods, 
or its proper object must be the God of monotheism, in 
whose knowledge Perfect Reason abides. 

That no less an object than God can be permanently an 
object for man’s contemplation follows directly upon what 
has been said. As well ask the mature man to abandon 
all which the experience of life has brought him, and to 
let his thoughts and acts revolve perpetually around the 
first objects that impressed him in his childhood, as to allow 
any finite object to limit the sphere of his intelligence. To 
affirm God and man’s likeness to him is to affirm that neither 
now nor at any time to come will man willingly submit to 
any outward limitation to his inward growth. The method 
of reason is to know the universe, not by bondage and oppo- 
sition, but by control; and there is no object, however great 
or desirable in principle or as a means, or how or whenever 
attained, which can fully satisfy this method. God, and 
only God, can satisfy and fill to the brim the measure of 
man’s rational desire. And here the mutual relation of 
Reason and Religion becomes fully apparent, in that the 
one furnishes the method, the other the goal. 

But it may be said, “ You have not yet even proved the 
existence of a God.” And this objection is stronger than at 
first appears. It comes not alone from the ranting oppo- 
nents of all religion, but from men who would fain believe 
in a God, and who would devote their lives to demonstrat- 
ing his existence, did they for a moment believe such dem- 
onstration possible. Take, for instance, Immanuel Kant, 
upon whose antinomies whoever enters at all deeply into 
these subjects is sooner or later sure to run. Was there 
ever a man whose rational nature more strongly demanded 
a God? and was there ever a conscientious thinker who 
more resolutely steered clear of all inadequate proofs of 
God’s existence? Recall those words which evince what 
is for religionists the main result of his Critique. “No, my 
conviction is not logical but moral certainty ; and, since it 
rests on subjective grounds [of the moral sentiment], I must 
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not even say, J¢ is morally certain that there is a God, etc., 
but, Zam morally certain; that is, my belief in God and in 
another world is so interwoven with my moral nature that I 
am under as little apprehension of having the former taken 
from me as the latter.” Was this outcome of a life of con- 
secration worth a life of consecration? If it teach the les- 
son, yes. What in part that lesson was, we leave Kant’s 
words to ascertain in our own way. Were we certain of 
the existence of a God who designed the universe to be as 
it is, then might we regard as his such designs as our 
minds are capable of conceiving; but if man, not knowing 
that, still conceives of the universe as designed, it proves 
only man’s conception of design, not the existence of a 
designer. Were we certain of the existence of a Cause or 
Purposer of all things in the universe, then we might ascribe 
all things to God as his effects or ends; but that man 
chooses to call the universe an effect or end evidences only 
his ability to conceive of it as effect or end, and not the 
reality of a Cause or Purposer. Were we certain of the 
existence of a God, then would existence be seen to be only 
one predicate, to which attention might be called, of his 
perfection; but man’s idea of perfection as logically carry- 
ing with it the notion of existence evidences only man’s 
idea, and not an actual perfection. 

So, in whatever garb brought forward, the logical proofs 
of God’s existence ignominiously fail. They fail as proofs; 
but as evidence of all else which this essay has endeavored 
to set forth, they do not fail. Why do I not believe in the 
existence of a God as I do in the existence of the paper I 
am reading, or the stars I gaze at? Why, surely, but for 
the difference in the way those beliefs arise? Of the paper, 
I have a perception: I think about it, and I react to change 
it; I know the paper as fully as my rational nature can 
demand. I, as a rationalizing factor, know the paper by 
perception and control, as I know the stars when I have 
only to think to blink them out of sight. Man’s limited 
rational powers do not react upon God as they do upon per- 
sons and things. Because a man can elicit from other 
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human beings activities so clearly resembling his own, he 
infers—not indeed with demonstrable certainty, but with 
moral certitude — the existence in them of a consciousness 
not unlike his own. All his instincts, social, sexual, family, 
fortify him in this thoroughly rational belief, though they 
furnish him no further objective evidence. Wherever (ac- 
cording to the criterion so clearly stated by Mr. G. J. Ro- 
manes in the introduction to Animal Intelligence) we find 
in the actions of other organisms the employment of means 
for ends, and especially a power of adaptation to novel cir- 
cumstances, we must assume intelligence as the motive. 
But the phenomena of the universe, outside of organic life, 
proceed in unvaried rhythm, and no novel circumstances 
appear sufficient to solve, even to a moral certainty, the 
question as to whether a Supreme Intelligence controls 
them. This is, however, by no means to deny that the con- 
viction of the existence of a God, especially when backed 
by the religious instinct, may not come home to some minds 
as forcibly as that of the existence of other persons, and with 
equal moral certitude. Children, certainly, have a way of 
treating inanimate objects as if conscious; but the educa- 
tion of experience is almost wholly on the side of drawing 
the line between animals and things. Adults, as a rule, will 
find far more that can be assimilated to their intelligence in 
the conduct of other finite persons than in the facts of the 
universe without. This, however, would not necessarily be 
otherwise on the hypothesis of a God in nature; for the uni- 
verse outside of man is such a magnificent sphere of action 
that it is scarcely called upon to vary in plan to accord with 
any change that man has thus far shown himself capable of 
instituting, though the plan may still be there. 

But it is in point to ask, What has Theism to offer those 
who, so far from being demonstratively, are not even mor- 
ally, convinced of the existence of a God? And to this 
question we may answer, Everything or nothing: nothing, 
if it meet him who, not quite persuaded, comes hovering 
about its fold, with the perpetual query, What thinkest 
thou? or What believest thou? — everything, if the test 

2 
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question be, What in thy heart wouldest thou, or willest 
thou? For, the truth is, Wo man disbelieves in God, but 
only in the proofs, so-called, of God’s existence. This is not 
to say that all persons believe in God; but rather that, 
when it comes to a dispute concerning the existence of a 
God, all that is afforded either to believe or disbelieve in are 
the so-called proofs. Nor does the saying refer to the per- 
sonal relation between the soul and God; for, granted he 
exist, God is undoubtedly somewhat infinitely to be be- 
lieved in. The point is this, that man’s logical belief or 
disbelief in God’s existence relates only to offered proofs 
thereof; and, since these are inconclusive, he is left, as a 
rational actor on the world’s stage, free to deal with the 
theistic idea according to its real worth in a rational system. 

As relates to the idea of God, then, why should man dis- 
believe in this highest notion of his rationality? It is here 
that all the so-called proofs fit in so beautifully to fortify the 
theistic position. For designer and designed, purposer and 
end, cause and effect, perfection and existence—are not 
these highly rational ideas, entering more or less largely 
into almost all the operations of the intellect? Naturally 
enough, then, do they not respond in unison with the soul's 
rational desire and with the religious instinct, or in other 
words with rational religion? And do not these same inef- 
fectual proofs of God’s existence, ineffectual as proofs only, 
blaze out as the unfurled banners of advancing reason, 
when we perceive that they symbolize, in a world which, 
spite of its pleasant oases, is somewhat waste and barren, 
the consecration of the leaders of its thought and action to 
that victory of rational soul over the external universe 
which is in theistic metaphor the omnipotence of God? 
The hard lines of Spinoza’s demonstrations blossom into 
summer flower-beds when, viewed in the light of his tem- 
perate life and kindly character, they are seen to have had 
root in “instinctive love towards a thing infinite and 
eternal.” The fact is, Spinoza never doubted the being of 
a God. God for him needed not to be demonstrated, but 
simply to be defined, like any of the most familiar objects, in 
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terms of rational ideas. God was “that which contains in 
its essence whatever expresses reality and involves no nega- 
tion.” From this definition of God as Perfection, existence 
followed as a logical and necessary predicate. An infinite 
being, having all positive attributes, would be a knowing 
being, a loving being, and withal an existent being. The 
ontological proof in the hands of Spinoza is the logical 
deduction of the idea of existence from the broader idea of 
God. And by definition and common consent the idea of 
God is a broader idea. “ Act towards the universe as a God 
would have you act” conveys far more intelligence than if 
you should say, “Act as existence would have you act.” 
Spinoza’s stand is simply this: granted a God, and you have 
therein granted existence as a predicate of God. And he 
made no question that, let alone the idea of God, very God 
also would be granted. 

Now rationalism comes forward and, admitted that the 
idea of God is rational enough, doubts the being of a God. 
This it may well do, our knowledge of God being given 
distinctively in idea only, and not in perception and reaction, 
according to the full measure of knowledge man is capable 
of as a rationalizing factor in the world. And this doubt, 
since it cannot be set aside by demonstration, is fatal to the 
union of rationalistic with theistic principles, unless, as has 
been suggested, the ground of that union be primarily one 
not of belief, but of will. Since, then, the question as to 
God’s existence is a question concerning somewhat beyond 
the sphere of man’s activity, it is a question for his will, 
and not for his intelligence at its present stage of growth. 

Man’s knowledge of what is and his control of what 
shall be are limited by the sphere in which he is permitted 
to act and acquire knowledge. The universe affords his 
rational powers material for their activity, but the aim and 
goal of their exercise he himself must choose; and, beyond 
the sphere of his present control of being, he can will the 
being of every possible good, even up to the being of a God. 
Or, in other words, to bring this thought more closely in 
connection with what has gone before, the conception of 
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God as the perfection of knowledge and power relates, by 
reason of man’s imperfection, more intimately to his purpose 
to know than to his hitherto acquired knowledge. It refers 
therefore to futurity rather than to history, and appeals to 
“whosoever will” rather than to “ whosoever believeth.” 
If, indeed, man’s rational nature could suddenly expand be- 
yond that degree which left anything to be desired, and the 
sphere of his activity were the “totality of things,” then 
might he know and demonstrate in his own being that “ God 
is.” But to demand at the outset, of a rational function 
that falls short of that, a conviction of God’s existence is to 
paralyze its activity. Conviction at the expense of purpose 
and will is bad policy for the soul. 

It is provided in the discipline of certain religious bodies 
that their leaders shall, as occasion demands, pause now and 
then in the battle, and, sitting apart outside the whirl of 
doctrinal discussion (almost always occasioned by the undue 
prominence in individual minds of some knotty question or 
fond idea), let pass before them the regiments of dogmas, 
doctrines, and opposing systems, for their deliberate inspec- 
tion. But, upon descent from this calm survey to the field of 
action, a conflict must be wellnigh inevitable. Every theory 
of action interferes with some other either real or possible. 
Some projects must be foregone for others: only a portion 
accord with the more permanent aims in pursuit of which 
a life of consecration is possible. Now, how is it that an 
act of will resolves such a contingency as this? 

First, it selects, from various possible schemes of conduct, 
such as accord with each other and with the general plan 
of life as also willed. A living organism, among phenomena 
of a lower order, accomplishes what it does only as moved 
by inner springs of desire and will. It exactly accords with 
man’s whole experience, therefore, and with his nature as an 
imperfectly rational being, that those qualities of existence 
which he unites in idea to form his conception of God must 
be desired or willed before they can be more fully known. 

Secondly, an act of will tends to enlarge the sphere of the 
mind’s perception beyond that which is willed, since every 
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rational purpose carried into practice brings about collateral 
results unforeseen and unintended. While we will any act 
only by means of an abstract thought, we by that act sum- 
mon into being concrete realities with countless accidental 
phases, not willed by us, but potent to mar or to perfect the 
realizing of other designs to us unknown; so that, when- 
ever through one rational process man achieves a particular 
mode of being, infinite other possible processes await his 
invention. God, then, being defined as knower of all 
knowledge, how much more intimately must the believer 
feel his relationship with God when, over and above that 
knowledge which is his own interest in the world-order, he 
feels the surety of an infinite fund of possible or (as God 
lives) of actual knowledge concerned about that same 
world-order ! 

Thirdly, will, by directing action to an end, helps deter- 
mine that end to be. Useless were it to search for truths 
concerning God’s existence by the light of known truth 
alone. Since what man knows of existence is limited by 
the sphere in which he has been permitted to act, and since 
his quest is for an existence beyond, his task is hopeless if 
there be not some faculty of acting upon that unknown 
realm which he forecasts as possible. Such a faculty is 
desire or will. As on the one plane animal appetite fore- 
tells a possible contact with its object, so, in the sphere of 
intellect and the soul’s desire which now concerns us, will 
is the very core of effective thinking; it is sail and anchor, 
rudder and helmage of the speculative craft. Woe to him 
who braves the high sea of thought, nor thus knows the 
harbor whereto he is bound! Beaten by every wind of 
dogma, flawed by each new question that arises, the misad- 
ventures of Ulysses and Aineas were as naught to the mis- 
fortunes he shall encounter. More beguiling than the siren’s 
song are the imaginations which lure him on the way; wild 
and improbable beyond the dream of the poet is the sphere 
of vagaries into which he may be enticed who, witless alike 
of his destination or its bearing, would yet compute its posi- 
tion by recourse solely to the cynosure of truth. 
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Truth, to be effective, presupposes and requires the fur- 
therance of the will. The scientist in his work wills a pro- 
cedure and discovery not yet made. The rationalist, de- 
voting his life to truth in general, anticipates and wills 
developments which he knows not yet. Even the mathe- 
matician wills the process and completion of his demonstra- 
tion or calculation. If, then, man must, before he can 
advance in any direction, will something whose existence is 
to him uncertain, why not, as well as anything one knows 
not, will a truth or good or beauty one knows not; or in, 
fine, a God one knows not? Here is the turning-point in 
our discussion. All that has hitherto been said has been 
urged only to the end of informing the will. The question 
being what to will, science and philosophy come in to inform, 
not to determine,—science as being skill in classifying 
things according to certain well-defined aims, philosophy as 
being skill in classifying the aims themselves. As to pref- 
erence among those aims, the rational method is not to 
submit to a compelling logic set in operation by some ques- 
tion or dogma accidentally rooted in the thinker’s mind, 
but, sitting apart in the sanctuary of will, to know the alter- 
natives, and then deliberately to choose. 

If any other test-question be admitted than What willest 
thou? the result of the inquiry, however honestly made, is 
at the outset a foregone conclusion. There is no more strik- 
ing instance of this truth than is afforded in the description 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman of the manner of his 
own conversion. In his Apologia Pro Vita Sua, he says: 

From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle 
of my religion. I know no other religion, I cannot enter into the idea 
of any other religion: religion as a mere sentiment is to me a dream 
and a mockery. As well can there be filial love without the fact of a 
father as devotion without the fact of a Supreme Being. ... 

Secondly, I was confident in the truth of a certain definite religious 
teaching, based upon the foundation of dogma, viz., that there was 4 
visible Church, with sacraments and rites which are the channels of 
invisible grace. I thought that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of 
the early Church and of the Anglican Church. Here, again, I have not 


changed in opinion : I am as certain now on that point as I was in 1833, 
and I have never ceased to be certain. ... 
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About the middle of June [1839] I began to study and master the 
history of the Monophysites. I was absorbed in the doctrinal ques- 
tions.... My stronghold was Antiquity: now here, in the middle of the 
fifth century, I found, as it seemed to me, Christendom of the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries reflected. I saw my face in that mirror, and I 
was a Monophysite. The Church of the Via Media* was in the position 
of the Oriental communion, Rome was where she now is, and the Prot- 
estants were the Eutychians.... It was difficult to make out how the 
Eutychians or Monophysites were heretics, unless Protestants and Angli- 
cans were heretics also; difficult to find arguments against the Triden- 
tine Fathers which did not tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult 
to condemn the popes of the sixteenth century, without condemning the 
popes of the fifth. ... 

Hardly had I brought my course of reading to a close, when the Dublin 
Review of that same August was put into my hands by friends who were 
more favorable to the cause of Rome than I was myself.... My friend, 
an anxiously religious man, now, as then, very dear to me, a Protestant 
still, pointed out to me the palmary words of St. Augustine which were 
contained in one of the extracts made in the Review, and which had 
escaped my observation,— Securus judicat orbis terrarum. ... These were 
words which went beyond the occasion of the Donatists: they applied to 
that of the Monophysites. They gave a cogency to the article, which 
had escaped me at first. They decided ecclesiastical questions on a 
simpler rule than that of Antiquity. Nay, St. Augustine was one of the 
prime oracles of Antiquity: here, then, was Antiquity deciding against 
itself. What alight was hereby thrown upon every controversy in the 
Church! not that, for a moment, the multitude may not Talter in their 
judgments,— not that, in the Arian hurricane, Sees more than can be 
numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall off from St. Athanasius,— 
not that the crowd of Oriental bishops did not need to be sustained 
during the contest by the voice and the eye of St. Leo; but that the 
deliberate judgment in which the whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces is an infallible prescription and a final sentence against such 
portions of it as protest and secede. 

November 16, 1844. I am going through what must be gone through, 
--. and, as far as I know myself, my one paramount reason for contem- 
plating a change is my deep, unvarying conviction that our church is in 
schism, and that my salvation depends on my joining the Church of 
Rome... . I have no existing sympathies with Roman Catholics ; I hardly 
ever, even abroad, was at one of their services: I know none of them, I 
do not like what I hear of them. 


Of items like these is made up the history of the conver- 
sion of one who admitted as of paramount importance to the 


*The Anglican Church. 
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disengaged contemplation of aims and ends by the individual 
will the question, Where is infallible authority? And to 
this the answer dogmatically made was, In the Church. But 
when doctors disagree within the Church? Again, the 
whole Church is authority as against such portions as protest 
and secede. 

Here, then, is the spectacle of a decision, arrived at with 
all the fine discrimination of a judge sworn to apply the 
principles of some highly artificial system of law according 
to his best knowledge to the case in hand, which makes the 
soul’s salvation to depend not upon its choice of prospective 
good or evil, but upon the nice question as to whether, from 
external considerations of church government, the Monophy- 
site and the Anglican, fourteen centuries apart, may not be 
treated as one case. And thus, by the accidental primacy of 
a question in the inquirer’s mind, the first and therefore most 
important decision of the individual judgment turns upon 
considerations almost purely technical, to which the large, 
broad questions that appeal to the instincts and relate to the 
welfare of humanity are all postponed. Well indeed might 
a thinker, unprejudiced by dogma, but contemplating in a 
large way the august Roman Church with its magnificent 
machinery, its conservatism, strength, and facilities for ac- 
complishing good, and finding in it a sphere for the activity 
of his own powers, and himself willing its universal ends, 
ally himself with such a concrete, living body, his aim 
being not the submission to authority, but an enlarging 
life. 

But such a course, if possible, would conform rather to the 
rational method we plead for, of knowing the alternatives 
before choosing the plan of operation. Submission to au- 
thority is, to say the least, not rational unless it find a place 
in a rational system,—a system, that is, which intelligently 
forecasts the end and determines it as a means adopted to 
that end. To submit otherwise is to forego man’s preroga- 
tive as a rational soul, and, turning away from the future 
good, to say rather to history (either as authority or natural 
law), “ Henceforth rule thou me; let me be carried on with 
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the tide.” But, alas! do we not know that, for the voyager 
towards the haven of personal conviction, the tide of author- 
ity and natural law sets now in, now out, and that in loneli- 
ness the reckoning must be made, with infinitely more 
minuteness and detail than alien systems can have knowl- 
edge of, before the pilot may lift his eyes to the beholding 
of the landmarks or the beacon light? 

Rationalism, then, or rather man in the full confidence of 
his rational powers, may be conceived as staying apart for 
the moment in a willing rather than a busy mood, and to be 
now inquiring of those who hold to the theistic dogma not, 
How do you answer this or that question? but, What have 
you to offer? And to this Theists can truly answer, “ Faith 
in the possibility of all good that your rational powers may 
dream of, even up to the being of a God,—in a word, 
Theism.” We do not attempt to prove His existence, but 
we believe in a God. Our aim and end are in a single line. 
Rational perfection is your aim; and in such a conception 
we Theists are most at home, for such is our conception of 
God. If the really important thing be not belief but Will, 
then the real question which Theism calls upon you to 
answer is not, Do you believe there is a God? but WouLp 
you that there were a God? Were there some God of 
another world, some (so to speak) infinite outsider, to come 
to you and say, “I will come into your world with my 
omniscience, my love of right, and my unbounded power for 
good, and I will be your God, upholding all such rights and 
goods and truths as accord with mine,”’— would you wel- 
come such a God? Or if in a dream you should hear a 
voice say, “I, God, am not in the world a being as you are; 
I am but a negation only and a possibility : whether I am to 
be and your dream is to be realized it is your province to 
decide,” — would you exercise the creative fiat granted you, 
and say to the God of your dream, BE? 

Now man cannot determine what shall be, except so far 
as the sphere of his activity extends. But the alternatives 
which every considerate person finds submitted to him are 
these: “Shall I act as if my truths and goods and rights 

3 
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were poor fugitive things out of all connection with the 
world? shall every act be but a momentary enthusiasm clean 
distraught? or shall I act as if my truths and goods and 
rights were in a sphere continually creative of, or sustained 
by, the Truth and Good and Right they dream of?” This 
question is given to man to decide; and can the rational 
powers of man decide it but in one way? Like a babe, 
clutching at the picture of an apple he cannot grasp, is the 
mind which halts or lingers in the vain endeavor to solve thie 
problem of God’s existence; but he in whom the rational 
faith abides goes to the duties of life, like the wise husband- 
man to his toil, tilling the ground, planting the seed, nourish- 
ing the young growth, satisfied that in due season he may 
present his child with the perfect fruit. 

Rationalism must choose a faith, though for it faith be not 
a blind conviction, but the last thing to be granted after 
examining the instinctive demands of man’s nature and lis- 
tening to the critique of philosophy thereon. This neces- * 
sity of faith is no new doctrine. Every reaction of the man 
upon the objects before him is a venture of the soul attended 
with some doubt as to its result. You may have bitten into 
a thousand juicy apples, but, until you bite, you are not 
certain whether this particular apple be not stuffed with 
wax. The theistic faith rests for its justification not on the 
proofs of God’s existence, but on just such experimental 
grounds as any other. Good men have ever found the uni- 
verse susceptible of a personal relation, as of man towards 
God. The success of the method and the susceptibility of 
the universe to the method are, so far as experience can 
testify, involved in their success. But there is needed 
always a faith in something beyond the method, which, by 
assuring to it an aim and object, shall carry it beyond itself 
and so keep it alive. When Columbus set sail for the 
Western World, he went, not upon a voyage made merely 
in conformity to certain prescribed methods of discovery, 
but with faith in a real shore to be reached. He postulated 
that which made his voyage worth while. So too is made 
the postulate of God, the ever present guarantee of every 
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good. The message of all prophets is this, if it is anything, 
that all possible goods are for humanity, and that some- 
where they do abide. In the language of an old English 
metrist,— 
“ Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 

And ther is youthe without ony elde ; 

And ther is alle manner welthe to welde ; 

And ther is rest without ony travaille, 

And ther is pees without ony strife, 

And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf: — 

And ther is bright somer ever to se: 

And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie : — 

And ther is more worshipe and honour 

Than evere hade kynge other emperour. 

And ther is grete melodie of aungeles songe, 

And ther is preysing hem amonge. 

And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 

And ther is evere perfect love and charite ; 

And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honeste without vileneye. 

Al these a man may joyes of hevene call : 

Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle 

Is the sighte of Goddes bright face, 

Tn wham resteth alle manner grace.” 


Still, what our day and situation demand is not the 
rhapsody of the hermit, nor yet the leer of social content, 
but the—I had almost said aggressive, I will say active, 
confident, discriminating faith of men whose choice is made, 
and who can enter the lists without danger either of being 
caught up by the first revival wind that blows, or of being 
blinded by the dust of vulgar psychic associations. 

Objection may be made that the conception of God as ex- 
istent in no wise determines for one whether any purposed 
line of conduct be good or bad. Why may not the murderer 
say, Murder is good, and God guarantees its possibility? So 
indeed he may. But a sufficiently practical answer is to be 
found in the structure and habitudes of the human mind. 
The coarser vices, about which men are for the most part 
agreed, are not such as to derive comfort from the considera- 
tions here advanced. There might exist a depraved mind 
thoroughly resolved upon committing all the sins in the 
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category in the name of God, but practically such char- 
acters are the exception. The outlook of sin as compared 
with good is ever a narrow one. The common criminal is a 
criminal because he pictures his crime as a desired event 
with an intensity which shuts out other ends. But the 
common virtues are rather modes of conduct, powers of 
rational action, which are still ready for new material to 
mould when the criminal’s motive has perished with the 
event which it desired. The more flagrant crimes, at least, 
ure not compatible with the exercise of man’s rational 
nature; and, as he acquires with knowledge finer ethical 
discrimination, the lesser vices go the way of the coarser, 
while he pushes on with a more healthful sense of the mani- 
fold possibilities of attainment which the nature of things 
guarantees to the faculties of man. Conscience and practi- 
cal ethics must be left to determine the moral quality of any 
act or rule of conduct. Kant’s rule— Will according to 
principles which might be universally adopted — ever holds 
good. But the critique of philosophy thereon must never- 
theless be that every stroke of conduct has manifold more 
issues than the mind can contemplate in willing; and the 
value of the theistic faith is that it sustains the good motive, 
as against the antagonisms of the world, by the notion of a 
power over and above the individual will, which also favors 
its good ends. 

If theism is a real support to those who adopt the Kan- 
tian rule, it ought also in consistency to have its support; 
and so in truth it has. Actas a God would have you, or, 
Act on the principle that there exists a God, are certainly 
rules whose universal adoption would involve no contradic- 
tion. “Get knowledge of God, or the fullest conception of 
God” is such a rule; and “Since you cannot prove it, WILL 
the existence of a God” is such a rule. Moreover, if, as 
Kant says, the one good thing is a good will, and that though 
the soul were imprisoned as with bars of steel, then is this 
last the very acme of good will, God being by definition the 
perfection of all that should be willed, and a more abundant 
summum bonum even than that proposed by Kant. 
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One word more in support of the theistic position: it has 
to do with discipline. Man, in willing God, can never be 
disappointed in the issue ; for all that can fail him is in the 
finite sphere wherein he acts. In this sphere he often finds 
his will impossible of execution: wherein is the discipline of 
life. And he thereby learns that some things it is better 
vot to will, and that others, though ever held in mind as 
good, must of necessity be postponed. His sharpest lessons 
in this line come in his contact with his fellow-men. In the 
formation of his character he is forced to recognize influ- 
ences for which he cannot be otherwise than thankful, and 
yet influences which, their source being in the misconduct of 
others, can lead but to their condemnation. Here, too, the 
faith in God comes in to sustain him as he needs to be sus- 
tained, even in his defeat. For I see not how the discipline 
of life could result but almost in the destruction of the soul, 
were the individual called upon to acquiesce in the motives 
which, oftentimes for good, defeat him. For, spite of de- 
feat, his salvation is an enlargement and not depression. 
The upholding of the rational principle of conduct is worth 
far more than any end or possession to be gained by its sac- 
rifice. If there be not an inner buoyancy akin to religion, 
discipline will be too often at the expense of good disposi- 
tion or of mental vigor. Do we not behold the spectacle of 
parents stultifying the lives of their children, and educating 
them to be sensible of the titillation only of life’s more com- 
mon allurements, as if with the conscious purpose that thus 
they might spare them the disappointment of those tenden- 
cies which require almost a special power or providence to 
uphold them against the fortuities of existence? And are 
we not sometimes led to question whether the remedy or the 
disease be worse when, on the other hand, we see good nat- 
ural disposition and mentality reach almost the age of sta- 
bility only to find that the heat of friction, which should 
give lustre to the diamond, reduces it to ashes? Whether 
is the more unhappy issue, cackling frivolity or growling 
discontent ? 

But, for such as can adopt it, Theism, or rational religion 
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at its height, though it sound far off, is the full solution of 
the problem. The young man’s most salutary faith will 
ever be that the universe is in the end reconcilable to the 
soul; that, however severe the lessons of his experience may 
have been, if the good in him find no acceptance in the 
world, it is the fault of a misguided world which he and he 
alone is by natural endowment best fitted to enjoin to bet- 
ter methods; that the normal activity of the soul, whether 
or not it attain its end in this world, can never be otherwise 
than healthful for the soul; and, above all, that Theism, 
whose flowering and fruitage are not in the universe with- 
out, but in the soul of man, can never fail. 

R. W. Buack. 


SPIRIT AND LETTER. 


Paul’s “letter” that “killeth” seems almost an echo of 
Jesus’ “flesh” (if the words are really his, in the Fourth 
Gospel: “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing”); and the letter (ypdypya) answers to the flesh, in 
that both are signs or symbols, coverings of somewhat within 
or underneath; both are vehicles to contain, convey, or 
make visible, the spirit. To enlarge this definition of the 
letter (or flesh), it is, for our present purpose, the external, 
temporal, visible, limited, fixed, and that which has no essen- 
tial quality or importance,—e.g., the merely old or the 
merely new,— in contrast with the internal, eternal, invisi- 
ble, unlimited, progressive, and essential spirit. 

Let us recognize the uses of the letter : — 

(a) It is an aid to exactness. “Put it in writing,” we 
say; “let it be down in black and white.” The court de- 
cides by the written agreement; i.e., the letter. Dr. Hedge, 
in a passage of his Reason in Religion, graphically sets forth 
the power of the letter (through this quality of exactness) 
in the case of a deed, a constitution, or nautical tables. We 
also clarify our thinking by writing out our thought. 
“Writing maketh an exact man.” Probably only the 
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highest order of minds can rival the feat of Stuart Mill, who 
is said to have thought out the main outlines, at least, of his 
massive Logic before putting pen to paper; can carry on a 
protracted train of thought without the aid of writing, or 
the letter. 

(6) It may be vehicle or container, the vial that holds the 
precious perfume, the wire on which the swift message flies. 
It is still a question whether one can think at all except in 
words, as certainly the elaboration of thought in the human 
mind has gone on side by side with the development of lan- 
guage, and each has reacted on the other. It is true we are 
not quite ignorant of human history before the art of writ- 
ing was known. Archeology, through its many handmaids, 
and comparative philology have taught us a marvellous deal 
about prehistoric man; and yet what we know is rather 
vague and unsatisfactory, and confined largely to the out- 
ward and material. When science and conjecture have 
poured their utmost light on even the neo-lithic man, how 
little we know of him in comparison with the men we call 
Homeric! 

(c) The letter, again, may make visible or tangible the 
often too subtile thought or spirit or life. Thus the one 
great use of the elaborate ritual and symbolism which grew 
up in the Christian Church was to appeal to barbarous 
peoples and to childish or uncultivated minds. Candle and 
crucifix, surplice and stole, storied window and altar-cloth, 
and the very altar itself,— they have all been as picture- 
books to a child, to make visible thoughts or lessons of 
religion. And what is the very idol of the savage but an 
effort to make visible what by its very nature is invisible ? 

But few are the good things that may not become evils 
and stumbling-blocks. At best, the letter is but limited and 
should be considered only temporary, like the corks or 
ropes by which we learn to swim. ‘“ When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child”; but the hour comes when childish things must be 
put aside. ‘“ When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part must be done away.” At best, the letter is 
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temporary. It exists not for itself, but for the spirit it is 
supposed to help; and it should never assert an independent 
existence or importance,— as when the miser gloats over his 
gold, as if it had any money value when not in use, or as 
when mere physical beauty makes its boast, when there is 
beauty neither of thought nor of spirit symbolized be- 
neath it. 

There may be failures or positive evils connected with the 
letter : — 

(a) The writing or letter which was to give exactness 
may in fact really confuse or distort the figure. Take our 
conception of Jesus. It is no doubt true that we must form 
that conception largely on the basis of the written record of 
him, reading and interpreting as best we may; while it is 
also true that a Jesus of whom we knew only by tradition 
would be constantly open to the suspicion of being largely 
the creation of fancy, an unconscious growth in pious minds 
from age to age. Moreover, we must confess that the chief 
elements of uncertainty in our present picture of him are 
occasioned by the conception we find in the Fourth Gospel, 
the very one which may be the product of later pious 
meditation, rather than rest upon early written records. 
And yet, in a certain way, the very written record, however 
early, may conceivably be a source of mistake which would 
perhaps have been avoided by the unwritten tradition. Take 
the grotesque story of the money found in the fish’s mouth 
(Matt. xxii.). Who can doubt that it grew out of a talk in 
which Jesus said, in his picture language, “ We shall have 
to find our tax-money in the fish’s mouth”? meaning 
simply, Catch some fish and sell them; and by writing it 
became materialized into a miracle. So when Jesus at the 
supper (Luke xxii.) was talking about swords, and how 
each disciple must have one, even if he had to sell his cloak 
to get it,—again his picture language of the Sword of the 
Spirit,— the disciples called his attention to “two swords” 
they had there already! and Jesus sadly dismisses the 
subject. 

We have to read between or underneath the lines to get 
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at the real Jesus of the New Testament. We see him there 
through two or three media,— the imperfect conception of 
the writer, if he was an eye-witness, or, if not, then the 
imperfect conceptions of both the writer and his informer, 
and then our imperfect knowledge of the language of the 
writer; and we must try to get direct sight by the spirit. 
Much as we are dependent on the letter of the New Testa- 
ment, the * Christian consciousness” of the ages, co-operat- 
ing with a clearer knowledge of New Testament times won 
by getting at the spirit underneath different writings, is pro- 
ducing at last a more intelligible and consistent and a truer 
picture of Jesus than the mere gospel story. The glass sides 
of an aquarium shut in the fishes and curious things, so that 
we can examine them; but if we look through defective 
glass, the shapes and colors may be all untrue. 

(6) Then the vehicle or container may become a strait- 
jacket. The vial must be opened, or else, although it may 
be of alabaster, broken, that we may get at the precious 
ointment it contains. The chrysalis which holds and shel- 
ters the dormant life within must “ crack into shining wings,” 
or be evermore a “dull chrysalis.” If the liturgy of the 
Church is oft-times a help, it is, alas, too often a strait- 
jacket, cramping originality and stunting the growing life 
of the minister. Happily, the old bottle sometimes bursts, 
and gives free vent to the new wine of the spirit. 

(ec) Then the making visible may become an evil. We 
may fasten the gaze too intently on the things that are seen, 
so as to lose sight of, or forget, the unseen things they 
should stand for. The rite of Baptism was to make visible 
the inner purifying it was supposed to symbolize; but 
presently it came to be a thing dy itself, having an intrinsic 
value. Constantine delays his baptism till near the close of 
life, partly because sins committed after baptism are much 
more serious to deal with, partly because baptism wipes 
away all sins that have gone before. If any had been so 
unfortunate as to die unbaptized, some one must be baptized 
for them,—a custom Paul argues from, without, perhaps, 
indorsing. Who might be baptized, and the method, came 
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to be questions of gravest moment, destined to be bitterly 
disputed, and even to divide the Church. And must any 
one be baptized by any form? Thus the symbol becomes 
exalted into the place of the thing symbolized, the letter 
into the place of the spirit underneath; and so the letter 
killeth. 

Or, take the rite of the Supper. We understand that it 
was instituted as, in some way not perfectly clear to us, a 
visible memorial of Jesus, and in particular of the death 
which crowned his life. But presently it became a thing of 
vital importance in itsc’f: now as a sacrifice, in which Jesus 
was actually offered up anew in atonement for the sins of 
the world, the bread and the wine being on every occasion 
converted by miracle into the very body and blood of the 
crucified ; now as actual nourisher of the life of the partaker, 
the same miracle being in every case enacted. 

And the belief in this miracle led to some most extraor- 
dinary questions.* Is the bread changed only into the 
body of Christ, or also into his blood? Is the bread 
changed only into the flesh of Christ, or also into his body 
and soul, or into his divinity, or even into the Holy Trinity 
itself? Does the change take place gradually or suddenly ? 
Is there only one body in the multitude of “ hosts,” so that 
the same Christ is sacrificed at the same time upon all 
altars? Thomas Aquinas and other church authors of the 
Middle Age held that a mouse or dog eating the conse- 
crated bread ate the real body of Christ. And it was even 
thought that Jesus himself partook by accommodation of his 
own body at the Last Supper. On an old chalice is a Latin 
inscription, which runs, “ The King sits at the supper with 
the twelve about him; he holds himself in his hands; the 
very food eats itself.” The denial of the cup to the laity in 
the Roman Catholic Church was justified by pious horror 
lest in a general handling of the cup the blood should be 
spilt. 

Some of the bitterest controversies of the Church, per- 


*See Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, Vol. II. 
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haps bitterest in the Protestant Church itself, have turned 
on the meaning of the supper. The mode of taking the 
words, “ This is my body,” was in Reformation times a 
leading cause of the separation between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions. Would not Jesus have said, “It 
is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ” ? 
And so, again, the letter killeth, and only the spirit giveth 
life. 

The letter, again, is external, on the surface. The danger, 
then, is that we shall be content with the surface, and not 
penetrate below to the spirit and inner life; shall rest in the 
“outward and visible sign,” and not go on to the “inward 
and spiritual grace.” It has long been a weak place in the 
history of the Church, that it has based its argument and 
defence on external rather than internal evidence, alleged 
miracle, which, if established, could have but varying and 
doubtful influence, instead of the evidence of the spirit and 
life, the personal appeal to “ taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” 

Moreover, the unwise defence of the letter, or external, 
has often brought the spirit into the same disrepute from 
which it was found impossible to clear the letter. When, 
for example, we read in 1 Sam. xv. that God commanded 
the people on a certain occasion to slay among the enemy 
mothers with the infants at their breasts, if we insist on 
justifying, at all hazards, this statement, saying that religion 
itself must stand or fall with it.—who does not see that 
humane and thoughtful souls, if they accept the alternative, 
will quietly say, “ Very well: then we must do without relig- 
ion and without God” ? 

Then, the letter is temporary, and the danger is that we 
shall lose sight of that which is eternal; it is visible, and we 
may forget that which is unseen; it is limited, contracted in 
scope, and we may forget the infinite; it is fixed, and the 
spirit is ever growing. Forms and ceremonies, institutions 
even, tend to petrify or ossify, to become stiff and unwieldy, 
like the shoes of Chinese women. The tendency of the 
letter is to ignore the progressive life of the spirit. Though 
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Paul has to feed the beginners in the new life with milk 
and not with meat, he is anxious for the hour to come when 
he can give them stronger food. The tendency to adore the 
letter, as such, sometimes takes curious shape, as when 
Augustine * thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome, the 
foremost scholar of his time, should propose to supersede 
the LXX. and the earlier Latin version of the Old Testa- 
ment by another made directly from the Hebrew; while, 
oddly enough, this very version by Jerome is now, as the 
Vulgate, in its turn revered in the Roman Catholic Church 
as almost superior to the original Hebrew. 

The same habit of mind which leads us to revere the 
letter as such makes us worship the merely old, or the 
merely new. These may be taken, indeed, as forms of the 
letter from which the spirit has departed. The old as old 
is not necessarily bad, nor the new as new, but the old di- 
vorced from the new, and the new separated from the old. 
The spirit is in the two conjointly, not in either apart from 
the other. The Eternal is both from “everlasting” and “ to 
everlasting.” If either is sacrificed to the other, the letter 
killeth. If an ancient custom is still clung to when it has 
ceased to be in harmony with the new life, or if we are 
tossed by every wind of fancy, and every novelty is, with- 
out challenge, adopted simply because it is new, the letter 
killeth. If the oldness of the letter is bad, the newness of 
the letter is no better, which flouts the past and builds its 
castles in the air. Wise is the scribe who bringeth forth 
out of his treasury things new and old! 

The letter of ancient custom killeth when not translated 
into modern life and thought,—the spirit being preserved, 
though the language or symbol has changed. The difficulty 
is, we preserve at all hazards the letter, careless what be- 
comes of the spirit or inner life. 

Literalism may be falsehood. How many lies are based 
on literal truth! Often, in order to be truthful, we must 
violate the letter of the truth. How often advertisements 
and public or private utterances are with utmost care and 


* See Introduction to Toy’s Quotations in the New Testament. 
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ingenuity so framed as to “ palter with us in a double sense,” 
keeping promise to the ear only to break it to the hope! * 

The letter is What is written; and the spirit is often 
embodied — shall we say embalmed ?—in Scripture. Yet 
not exhaustively. There are messages of the spirit which 
never were written, or even spoken, but passed into the 
heart and life by mystic doorways of the. soul. There are 
“ God-intoxicated” men to-day, as truly as were any that 
ever guided pen or swept the harp strings. 


“ Not by the letter’s oldness move 
The myriad worlds on worlds that course 
The spaces of the universe... . 
Why mourn above some hopeless flaw 
In the stone tables of the law, 
When Scripture every day afresh 
Is traced on tablets of the flesh? 
By inward sense, by outward signs, 
God’s presence still the heart divines.” 


But will you undertake to be wise above what is written ? 
Yes: why not? If the letter was but half-written, or was 
for yesterday, and to-day is upon me with its new pointings 
and new difficulties, it shall go hard with me but I will seek 
new light from the fountain of it. 

It is an expressive phrase by which we speak of a lifeless 
law or institution as a “dead letter.” That is one of the 
dangers always besetting the letter,— that it shall become 
dead, and by its death kill other things as well. As the 
body without the spirit is dead, so the letter without the 
spirit is dead also. When a community under whatever 
impulse enacts a law which it is not prepared to enforce, or 
which the majority do not wish to see enforced, the spirit 
dies out of it, and it dies also, becomes a dead letter. But 
it is of the nature of the dead letter, as of other decaying 
matter, to spread death around it; and so the better life 
and earnestness of that community will begin to decline, 


*Of this and the preceding paragraph jointly two inte-esting illustrations may 
be noticed: Muybridge’s revelations of the actual (or literal) movements of the 
horse or the hound in running, which yet have been decided to be artistically false 
and misleading, because they are not what we see; and the still vexed question be- 
tween realism and idealism in art and romance. 
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law will lose something of its majesty and sacredness, and 
at last it shall be seen once more that the letter, emptied of 
the spirit, killeth. 

It has been said* that “all spirit, in proportion to the 
force there is in it, seeks to embody itself, and tends in time 
to become a letter.” Beginning in a disembodied condition, 
it tends, unless it is to evaporate and disappear, to embody 
itself in an institution or letter. This position is open to 
question. The same argument has been brought in favor of 
a quasi-resurrection of the body,—that the spirit cannot 
exist without a body. But how do we know that spirit can- 
not exist disembodied? And what becomes of it when the 
body dies? We do not know what electricity is, but we 
know its most perceptible manifestations are when it is not 
embodied, but is passing between conductors. 

But even if it be true that in its earlier stages the spirit 
is always incarnated in a letter, does it not tend at last 
to outgrow the letter, and become at length once more 
free, or else to demand continually larger and larger habi- 
tations of the letter? Such seems to have been the his- 
tory of religion. Far back we discover the spirit (that is, 
the conception of it) taking shape in grossly material forms, 
—a gnarled root, an odd-shaped stone, a curious or repul- 
sive animal. Then, perhaps, mountain heights,— Gerizim, 
Jerusalem, Olympus,—lifting themselves heavenward, or 
the starry skies themselves, become the abodes of deity, or 
cathedral shrine or chancel, shapes of beauty which man’s 
hands have made. But more and more the spirit seeks 
escape. Not in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, exclu- 
sively, is God to be worshipped. The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Him, nor any earthly shrine, and at last the 
spirit is embodied in the least material letter.—the heart 
and soul of man. Larger and larger, freer and freer must 
the lodging of the spirit be. 

“Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 


Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free.” 


H. D. CatLin. 
* Hedge, Reason in Religion. 
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SYMBOLISM IN RELIGION. 


The man who demands that his religion be literally true 
is like a man who should refuse to trust his senses because 
they tell him that the sun revolves around the earth. The 
man who is skeptical of religion because his reason cannot 
picture it is like a man who should refuse to enjoy the beau- 
ties of a flower because his senses tell him that red, orange, 
and violet are colors, when science says they are not colors 
at all, but mere vibrations of ether. The man who refuses 
to partake of religion’s gladsome feast because it nourishes 
only the soul, and cannot be defended by books on logic and 
mechanics, is like a man who should refuse to walk down 
to dinner at the appointed hour, because some philosophers 
teach that absolute motion does not exist, but is only a mind- 
form, with no reality whatever in objective nature. 

No reform can succeed until it has a leader. No truth is 
anything till it has a symbol; and the value of the symbol 
consists in its moral beauty and effectiveness no less than in 
its accuracy and simplicity. Without a parable Jesus spake 
not to his disciples; without a world of symbols God himself 
is zero, intelligence an illusion, and religion a snare. 

“But,” says the rationalist, “if we know these are sym- 
bols, we can rise above them; we can dispense with them 
altogether, and commune face to face with the reality sym- 
bolized.” We might as well try to deify the marble gods of 
the Pantheon; we might as well try to embody the Absolute 
in the moulds of space-bound, time-tied sense. If every-day 
language were modified to suit the boasted discoveries of 
the scientific theisms and religion-philosophies of the day, it 
would most certainly be false and unsound to the inmost 
core. It would be absurd pedantry for the whole world 
straightway to refuse to speak of the sun as rising and set- 
ting. It would be tedious and stupid of us if, instead of 
calling the rose red, we should begin speaking of it as a 
somewhat emitting so long and so many vibrations per sec- 
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ond. Nor have we explained the matter of color thus, for 
motion may be as much a fiction of the imagination as 
color is. 

The greatest realities cannot be distinctly thought, to say 
nothing of their being literally true. When rational religion 
takes leave of the soul and its poetry, it is upon forbidden 
ground; and when it remains in its own domain it has 
nothing to say of origins. Of the where and whence of our 
deepest thoughts, we have no account to give. By what 
laws the soul reached them from material furnished by 
ordinary seeing and hearing, we have no means of knowing. 
But, unless these thoughts interfere with puerile prejudices, 
we never think of doubting them. Because we have no 
account to give of their birth, because they are our own and 
not mere imperfect memories of what we have once seen or 
heard, we become enamored of them. Perhaps they may 
contain absolute contradictions, some actual absurdities, it 
may be; but because they are ours, visions of our own soul 
in its sublime moments, we cling to them. We love them 
with that self-denying reverence which the mother bestows 
upon her deformed children. And, could we but see it, they 
are not the mind’s deformed children, as in our moments of 
modesty and tremor they often seem to be: they are rather 
creatures of transcendent though crumpled beauty, still 
clad in an earthly chrysalis from which, some day, they will 
surely emerge in all their perfection and loveliness. We 
have an instinctive sense of a certain sublime modesty and 
propriety that those truths which we most respect and 
admire must not appear before us naked. They are veiled 
statues. Only the dim outline appears to the eye of sense: 
all else is the soul’s own sweet possession. 

Religion is the soul’s own property, and as such it is here 
treated. What it may have to say upon the guidance of 
conduct, so as to secure the greatest inward peace and out- 
ward prosperity,— what it may have to say as to the proper 
ways and means of realizing our highest development, it is 
not ours at this time to inquire. But what is religion asa 
possession of the soul? Is it a compend of facts and circum- 
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stances? Is it a series of dates and genealogies? Is it a 
collect of prayers and church observances? As _ usually 
understood, it includes more or less of these things, but for 
the soul it is none of these. As to the poet things have a 
higher value than that revealed to the senses, so to the soul 
creeds and confessionals have a meaning not revealed to the 
intellect, or they are worse than useless. It is the associa- 
tion that gives the souvenir its value, and the symbols of 
the Church are the souvenirs of the soul. 

“Philosophically viewed,” says somebody, “all things 
around us are symbols, and the absence of them is death.” 
Nor is it true, as some suppose, that we shall ever outgrow 
this need of symbols. The demand for them increases with 
our growth in intelligence. But the demand is that they 
remain symbols, for so soon'as they are regarded as realities 
they become idols. 

The healthy soul never demands that its religious expres- 
sion be literally true, but only that it be inspiring, elevating, 
beautifying, and ennobling. Rationalism is just and holy 
and good. It will help the soul in choosing its symbols from 
the science and philosophy that happen to be going; and 
this prevents friction and working at cross-purpose. It will 
overthrow superstitions that are bedded in materialism and 
immorality. But in religion rationalism can be neither 
positive nor aggressive. The soul —and all history proves 
this— clings with tenacious reverence to creeds and confes- 
sions that are morally beautiful, even after they have be- 
come wholly worthless and misleading to scientific thonght. 
This is true within the circle of the liberal churches, and it 
is so because the soul refuses to admit the claims of logic to 
decide upon the value of its faiths. It never tires of reiterat- 
ing that religious literature is not contained in theologies, 
but in whatever of emotive and life-giving thought is 
couched in rhythmical language. With the advent of the 
Copernican astronomy, the “ funnel-shaped Inferno ” and the 
“ Paradise in the centre of the universe of God” were for- 
ever consigned to the limbo “ whither Hades and Valhalla 
had gone before”; but Dante and Milton are still dear to 
our hearts. 

5 
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The soul left to itself will never go astray. Faith is natu- 
rally no dead thing, but the protoplasmic nucleus around 
which the soul’s activities cluster. Mutually they strengthen 
and quicken each other. The emotive thought of faith must 
become rhythmical action by inherent necessity. However 
unrational be its creed, the soul that trusts in itself and has 
the courage of conviction is pre-eminently practical, and 
does actually realize in the life that ideal which more per- 
fect intellectual systems so often aim at and so rarely secure. 
It seems to be a law that what is gained in accuracy is lost 
in effectiveness. As religious beliefs gain in scientific 
truthfulness beyond a certain limit set by human nature 
itself, they are not only rendered alien and unsympathetic 
towards the contradictions and inconsistencies that are in- 
dissolubly bound up in the human spirit, but, worse than 
this, the soul, because of the seeming accuracy, tends to 
deny that they are any longer symbols, and to affirm that 
they are realities. Thus they become mere idols, wholly 
worthless, unspiritual, and vitiating. It is never the most 
perfect systems that have been the most useful. By the 
foolishness of preaching, by the imperfect medium of parable 
and miracle, by the stumbling-block of creeds, the soul tries 
to picture to itself its sublime realities. Imperfect are they 
all, but in those symbols are concealed the most nearly 
perfect visions of truth and holiness that have ever been 
revealed to man. 

Feeling is before thought, and all thought is for feeling. 
The majority of men do not think,—they feel; or, rather, the 
opinions they hold to-day tell us how far they had journeyed 
when they grew weary of thinking, stopped, built them a 
Bethel or a Bedlam, and settled down for life. How little or 
how much of truth they had actually found, then, it is not 
ours to say. But it is a fact that the great truths of a sys- 
tem of rational religion seem ruthlessly shut away from the 
mass of mankind, because they prefer the passive process of 
feeling to the active one of thinking. But, with a favorable 
religious heritage from the past, this is not so bad as it seems. 
History seems to show that the religious life which inclines 
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to intellectualism is always more or less restless and dissat- 
isfied. But the man of feeling, whose creed does not clash 
violently with the science of his age, receives a comfort, a 
strength, and a hope from his religion that is beyond compu- 
tation: From the benefits of religion, from that faith which, 
all unconsciously, sees behind the symbol to the reality, the 
masses are not excluded. However imperfect religion may 
be in their thought, in their hearts they feel the God they 
love, they enjoy the beauties and inspirations of commun- 
ion with him. 

And, after all, who shall say that their conceptions are 
false? Perhaps our sun does literally rise and set to the 
inhabitants of some other sun. It is false emphasis to talk 
only of ethics and rationalism, just as it is also erroneous to 
speak only of feeling and sentiment. Thought and morality 
do not touch our common humanity on all sides. They 
cannot secure a harmonious development. A wise use of 
symbols since the time of Jesus has been too little known, 
while extreme views in their regard have plunged the world 
into superstition and materialism respectively. Truth is 
what we want. And if truth find me, it matters not by 
what symbol I seize it and retain it. ; 

Nor do I care to defend that symbol except before the 
bar of my own soul. We have an instinctive sense that all 
that is best and most beautiful in religion needs no proof 
and cannot be proved. It is the soul’s inmost self, and any 
effort at proof must ever seem a useless travesty. This is 
so not because religion is irrational, but because the real 
content of religion is nothing other than the normal activity 
of the very soul that is trying to prove it true. 

Symbolism in religion! Religion is nothing but symbol- 
ism, just as the whole world is a symbol whose soul is God. 
The dead, brute facts of a God in heaven, of a life of virtue 
here and everlastingness hereafter, are, as such, not worth a 
farthing. God is a living truth only to the soul that loves 
him in the variegated garment of life that he wears. Im- 
mortality is a faith only to the soul that sees deeper than 
unrelenting Time clad in his earth-hull and garniture. Ra- 
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tional religion, whose very name we love, is a ludicrous con- 
tradiction until its very reason, its brain-knowledge, becomes 
a symbol of that Spirit-essence in whom we live and move 
and have our being. Religion is a symbol of that ineffable 
reality —joy, pleasure, peace, rest, communion with God, 
—all these predicated of that impassioned, crumpled, strug- 
gling, aspiring creation, Man. 

To many of us, the dearest and sweetest memories of our 
religious life cluster around the symbols of the Church,— 
the altar, the baptismal font, the memorial table, the com- 
munion cup. 

“ Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place,” 


these symbols remain a faithful index of the power and life 
of the Church. 


A. B. Curtis. 


YIMA. 
A PERSIAN APOLOGUE. 


Leigh Hunt’s poem, “ Abou Ben Adhem,” has gone all 
over the world. It has become common knowledge every- 
where that, though the angel would not write Ben Adhem 
down as one who loved the Lord, yet afterwards his name 
was found the first in the list because he loved his fellow- 
men. This is a thought which has great part in religion. 
In some form, it is in all scriptures. I never read any 
scriptures, whether Christian or any other (and I have 
found much food to be gathered in the scriptures of all 
religions), without falling on this thought in them, that it 
is the lover of men, whether he be a Samaritan or however 
despised or outcast, who loves the Maker of men. In the 
Zend-A vesta, this thought is put in a legend, quaintly, beau- 
tifully, and tenderly,—the story of Yima. It is told in the 
second Fargard of the Vendidad. 
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Yima was a shepherd, very ancient; indeed, among the 
first of men when the earth was but little peopled, as the 
story is. He was beautiful in look, of noble stature, and yet 
supple and delicate; of bright countenance and shining hair, 
and eyes like the deep-sea blue. Ahura Mazda, that is to 
say, the Lord-all-knowing, looking down from heaven, be- 
held the beauty ‘of the shepherd, and resolved to send him 
forth to be a preacher and minister of the divine law. 
Whereupon, he called to the shepherd out of the sky, and 
said, “ Fair Yima, I call you and send you forth to be a 
preacher and bearer of my law.” This seemed a very heavy 
weight to Yima. By no means could he take on him to be 
a preacher. It was a terrible and holy office; and to bear 
the law seemed to him like lifting up a mountain. . There- 
fore he cast himself on his face and cried: “O Ahura 
Mazda, lay not this upon me: I was not born, I was not 
taught, to be a preacher and bearer of thy law.” 

Now at this point in the story we hear the human heart 
speak when it is left to itself and to nature. There are 
many religious sects (and Christianity in some of its creeds 
is one of them) which would make Ahura Mazda full of 
wrath at this answer of the shepherd; nay, it would be 
taught that no guilt could be greater than to lack the faith 
to proclaim the Lord and his law. But in some old script- 
ures, as in this story, there was a different and better 
thought; for then men spoke straight out of the heart. 
Indeed, they sang their religion, and singing-is given to 
blithe and simple thoughts. 

When Yima had answered what in effect was to say that 
he dared not claim the love of the Lord, just as the angel 
denied it to Ben Adhem, the like result came as in the poem; 
that is, the love of men then was put forth for Yima to lay 
hold of. Ahura Mazda answered: “Since thou wishest not 
to be the preacher and the bearer of my law, then go thou 
and make my worlds thrive; make my worlds increase; 
undertake thou to nourish, to rule, and to watch over my 
world.” This found an echo in the shepherd’s heart. The 
fair Yima replied: “ Yea, I will make thy worlds thrive, I 
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will make thy worlds increase; yea, I will nourish and 
watch over thy world. While I do live, there shall be 
neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither disease nor death.” 

Then Ahura Mazda reached down from heaven and gave 
Yima “two implements, a golden ring and a poniard inlaid 
with gold,” and proclaimed, “ Yima bears the royal sway.” 
Thus, under the reign of the shepherd, three hundred winters 
passed in which there were no cold winds, and three hundred 
summers with never a hot wind, such care did he take of the 
earth ; and there was great thrift and increase. The earth 
“was replenished with flocks and herds,” says the old 
record; “ with men and dogs and birds and with red-blazing 
fires.” Indeed, so did they all grow and multiply that soon 
there was no room left, and Yima bethought him what he 
could do; for the stretch of his love was not yet satisfied. 
He wished more “ flocks and herds and men and dogs and 
birds and red-blazing fires,” because of their blithe happiness 
and joyful sports which delighted him on every hand. Then 
he “stepped forward toward the luminous space southward 
to meet the sun,” —a long journey; but he who would get 
strength must go to the source of it. Between the earth and 
the realm of perfect and infinite light there lay three re- 
gions, each having a light of its own. ‘The first, nearest to 
the earth, was the star region. When Yima reached this 
place, the habitation of the starlight, he walked on a floor 
all covered with pebbles. Each pebble was bright and 
twinkling, and rays shot from every one that wove them- 
selves together in the air into a shining lace which opened 
and closed as Yima passed through it. From this he as- 
cended to the moon realm, the next one to the star region. 
There Yima walked on a floor that was like one broad sheet 
of silver; and the beam of it filled the atmosphere in every 
part, so that it was not like shining lace threads but was an 
atmosphere of light itself, a sheeny radiance. Passing 
through the moon region, Yima ascended to the sun region, 
farthest from the earth. Here he found no floor at all, but 
a golden sea without end or beginning,— floods of golden 
light rolling in billows that lapped one on another; and 
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vapors rose from it that made the air as glowing as the sea. 
Into this ocean Yima plunged, and bathed himself in the 
heat of the sun till he had grown very strong. 

Then he applied himself to the use of the golden ring and 
the gold-inlaid poniard which Ahura Mazda had given him. 
It is true the ancient Vendidad is silent on this point, except 
that Yima now used the ring and the poniard on the earth 
when he came back from his journey to the luminous space 
of the sun. But in another writer, the latest Egomet, is 
told the manner in which Yima used the ring and poniard. 
Egomet the youngest, it is true, is an Occidental writer; 
but the first of the name was Oriental, and older far even 
than the Vendidad. Indeed, they of that name are so old 
that no one has attempted to fix their dates with certainty. 
They go back to the very dawn of language, and are sources 
of the oldest human legends. I find in this Egomet that, 
when Yima had grown strong by bathing in the luminous 
space of the sun, he fastened his golden ring to the earth by 
means of his gold-inlaid poniard, which he drove into the 
heart of a granite hill. Then he seized the beams of the sun, 
and bent them as nothing else ever had had strength to do, 
except the mighty air and the vast sea. Nay, not only did 
he bend them, but he passed them through his gold ring, 
and bent them back on themselves, and knotted and tied 
them together, so that then the earth was fixed firmly and 
held by the beams of the sun. Then Yima went quickly to 
the other side of the earth, and, seizing a mighty oak tree 
which grew there with roots that reached to the earth’s 
centre, and bracing himself, pulled with all his strength to 
stretch out the earth, speaking thus, as he pulled, “ O Earth 
and spirit of the earth, kindly open asunder and stretch 
thyself afar to bear flocks and herds and men.” By this 
means, Yima made the earth grow larger by one-third than it 
was before; and “there came flocks and herds and men at 
his will and wish, as many as he wished.” After another 
three hundred years the earth again was too full, and Yima 
did as before, and stretched it another third; and again after 
three hundred years, the same thing happened, and he 
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stretched the earth another third, so that then the earth was 
twice as large as at first. And, after every stretching, there 
came upon it new rejoicing and thrift and increase, with 
“ flocks and herds, with men and dogs and birds and with red- 
blazing fires.” 

If I mistake not, the meaning of this old tale from the 
Vendidad is that whoever loves the earth according to the 
nature of the earth loves the Maker of the earth according 
to the nature of the Maker of such an earth; and whoever 
loves flocks and herds and all creatures according to their 
nature loves the Maker of them according to the nature 
of the Maker of such creatures; and whoever loves men 
according to the nature of men loves the Maker of men 
according to the nature of such a Maker. 

JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


THE MINISTER'S MENTAL OUTFIT.* 


I remember a wise saying of that beloved of teachers, 
Henry Ware, Jr., something like this: “ What you have 
to learn is to take your mind between your thumb and 
finger —so—and put it just where you want it for the 
thing you have got to do.” I imagine that most of us have 
material enough in our minds, what with previous studies 
and what with the accumulations that gather from day to 
day, to do our proper work with, if we only knew how to 
shape it and to use it. Many of us are cumbered with more 
than we have skill to put where it will do the most good. I 
shall not, therefore, trespass here upon the province of our 
schools of theqlogy, whose business it is to furnish that part 
of a minister’s professional outfit supposed to be most in 
demand. It seems to be the proper thing for this time and 
place, to speak of that part of it which he is expected to 
provide for himself: in particular, to meet the question how 
he is to keep his mind well furnished and alert, ready for 


* Prepared to be read before the National Conference in Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1889. 
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instant work, and the best work, during his years of active 
service. 

I begin, then, by limiting my topic to its bearing on the 
task which the minister has actually in hand. There are, in 
particular, two views to be taken of that task, as suggesting 
what I may have to say; two things which very seriously 
affect the quality of it, and his ability to do it with the free- 
dom, the gladness, and the strength that make the main 
conditions of his doing it effectually and well. 

The first is this: that the minister’s work, if it takes an 
intellectual form at all, is apt to draw too fast on his mental 
resources, and with some men will give frequent moods of a 
certain lassitude, emptiness, and self-distrust. I once met 
Horace Mann at the church door as we came out together ; 
when he said that twelve times a year was as much as any 
man ought to write asermon. It is possible that he meant, 
as much as any man ought to be expected to hearone. That 
was the layman’s point of view. But turn the situation 
round, and we can easily enough imagine a mind of full 
average fertility and endowment harassed, every month 
or two perhaps, by a feeling as if it had come to the end of 
its tether, and could go no farther. “Is it possible,” the 
preacher thinks to himself of a Monday morning, “that I 
should ever put pen to paper again, and accomplish another 
single sermon?” [am not speaking here of the weak or ill- 
furnished men. Some of the very ablest have felt the same 
thing keenly. George Simmons, one of the most richly 
equipped of the younger men of his day, left his first parish 
charge after a few years of service, from a feeling (as I was 
told) that his word was all said, and his work was done, for 
that community. Orville Dewey, a man of rare wealth and 
amplitude of mind, whom some have placed at the head of 
preachers of all time, chafed under the mental burden, and 
relinquished each of his important posts from a feeling that 
he needed the refreshment or the stimulus of new surround- 
ings. Ephraim Peabody, a man singularly winning and 
beloved, whose serene wisdom flowed in a perpetual lucid 
stream, whose pulpit was his place of power, whose home was 

6 
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in the heart of all who knew him, said to me once that the 
demand was such that for most men three years are a suffi- 
cient ministry, seven years a long one, and ten years a length 
rarely to be justified. George Putnam, who held his place 
unchallenged and supreme for forty years before one of the 
most exacting and intelligent of congregations, told me that 
he was so weighted by the sense that each week’s deliver- 
ance must be compared against a standard of expectation 
(as he thought) beyond his merit,— always bidding against 
himself, as he expressed it,— that fifteen years of his min- 
istry would have been forfeited, but that he found, happily, 
a method of work which helped him bring his fine gifts 
more easily to bear. 

Such things are part of the spiritual biography of what 
we are accustomed to call the Liberal ministry. I do not say 
that our congregations are more critical, or that our standard 
of intellectual work is higher, than what has to be met in 
most other religious bodies. But there are some conditions 
of that work which touch us more nearly. I am afraid that 
the long process of rationalizing our faith, or refining upon 
our statements of it, which we have been going through, has 
thrown too much weight upon the merely thought-side with 
us; and this, growing apart, in the arid climate of specula- 
tive criticism, is apt to grow sterile and thin. And we run 
too easily into a mood of self-questioning, self-depreciation 
perhaps, which cripples us by adding unduly to a burden 
that in some measure of it no one of us can escape. 

The second consideration is this: that too many of us 
lack that “note of authority,” or intellectual certainty, 
which distinguishes the preacher’s or the pastor’s function at 
its best from that of every other office held by men. We 
might compare it indeed to a lawyer’s or a physician’s, but 
with this difference: that their judgment bears upon particu- 
lar lines of action, where the need of technical knowledge 
is plain and undisputed; while his deals with the laws of 
conduct taken broadly, and with the method of the higher 
life, moral or spiritual, where the very precision of a techni- 
cal training might make him weak instead of strong. Rules 
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break down, often, when one comes to deal with facts. Ina 
critical generation like ours, who shall declare with author- 
ity what is the ultimate fact, or law, of human life? I have 
known the case of a young minister who was struck quite 
dumb and helpless, when set face to face to give such aid 
and comfort as he might to a fellow-pilgrim younger than 
himself, who was just entering —reluctant and perhaps re- 
bellious —into the valley of the shadow of death. What 
would he have given, at that moment, for some “ note of 
authority” more bracing than the mere tones of brotherly 
sympathy! And yet that dumb helplessness was better, it 
may be, than the cheeriest or bravest word with any shade 
in it of insincerity. 

Such authority implies the certainty that there is common 
ground, where both souls stand together. That a congrega- 
tion should consent so much as to rise in solemn repetition 
or response, week after week, to the highly symbolic and 
imaginative declarations of the “ Apostles’ Creed,” must be 
a potent help to one who, in human weakness, seeks to 
face with his fellow-men, unblenching, the invisible event. 
In a church frankly ritualistic (as ours happily is not), mere 
mental incompetency on the minister’s part seems no bar at 
all to doing effectively and acceptably —as the humbler 
Catholic clergy seem to do — the service that is expected of 
him: only he ought to believe in it with all the mind he has. 
For even a very small mind, with the pressure behind it of 
an intense moral conviction, or a powerful spiritual organi- 
zation, is far more effective than a much greater one that 
has opinions merely, not convictions or a loyal faith. 
These two, the individual conviction and the spiritual 
organization, are the forms in which such authority is com- 
monly found among men. One or the other we must have, 
if our word is to carry any weight with other men. One 
or the other we must accept for ourselves, before the mind 
can find its proper peace, its poise, its strength, in meeting 
the problem of our own life-work. 

What I have to say here, then, of the minister’s mental 
outfit, turns on those two fundamental needs: first, the need 
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of intellectual freshness and resource, lest one stop short in 
his mental growth, and come to despair of keeping on with 
his proper work; second, the need of that confidence and 
courage which come from his assurance that he stands on 
the rock of everlasting truth. 

When I reflect upon the first of these, J am very much 
impressed by the fresh and vigorous outgrowth of the Lib- 
eral gospel in these latter years. Really, in comparison with 
that paralyzing self-criticism which was too much our mood 
twenty or thirty years ago, it seems like the revelation of 
a new heaven and a new earth to the eye of faith. Indeed, 
I have so much to learn in this direction from men a whole 
generation or more younger than myself, that I feel very 
little alacrity in offering them suggestions out of my own 
longer experience. Such a phenomenon, for example, as 
the carrying on, year after year, three or four abreast, series 
of printed discourses from the Liberal pulpit, exhibiting in 
great variety of illustration as many phases of the faith 
revealed to our modern era,—and, along with that, the 
receptiveness of the public mind and press, which gives that 
word currency by hundreds of thousands of repetitions 
every week,— such a phenomenon as this, I say, could not 
once have been thought of, a quarter of a century ago, 
among the possibilities of a gospel that looked then so 
meagre, so critical, so sterile, to an unsympathetic world. 
The great strength and hope, the large store of illustration 
and application thus found for our Liberal gospel, give 
much more ground for grateful recognition than they do of 
critical censure or admonition. But they suggest, too, a 
hint which may possibly be of service in the further working 
out of them. 

It was the saying of a brilliant woman of half a century 
ago, that a single new idea, fairly taken into the mind, 
throws light upon a thousand others, and makes the thought 
fertile and fresh in a hundred ways at once. As a source of 
that freshness and fertility of mental movement just noted, 
we may remark three lines of thought which have proved 
singularly fruitful in the exposition and development of the 
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Liberal gospel: I mean the historical criticism (particu- 
larly) of the Old Testament; the theory of Evolution in its 
wide range of application, especially as suggesting a law, or 
method, of intellectual progress; and the conception of 
Social Justice, which was, as it were, suddenly set free by 
the emancipation act that destroyed American slavery, so 
as to deal in a new and larger way with the conditions, 
wants, and duties of modern life. One or the other of these 
three will be found, I think, to have opened the way to 
the wide field of exposition and illustration of religious 
thought, with which we have lately been familiar. 

Now it will be noticed that each of these is an impulse, 
or suggestion, from without. Neither of them has to do 
with those ranges of speculative doctrine which have made 
so large and so vital a part of Christian theology; neither 
of them leads the way, directly, to that field of moral expe- 
rience, interior conviction, discipline of character, and de- 
vout aspiration, which makes the very heart of the religious 
life. Their externality, while it makes the treatment of 
them so bright, facile, and attractive, leaves void spaces in 
the soul which require to be filled from another source; and 
this source is to be found not in those wide and attrac- 
tive ranges, but by striking deep in the sub-soil of the mind, 
where it gushes like the waters of an artesian well. The 
pietists, the mystics, the men of deep spiritual experience, 
those to whom conviction of sin, the joy of conversion, and 
the reality of prayer are genuine facts of life, have had a 
hold upon the conscience and sympathy of their fellow-men, 
out of all proportion to the mere breadth and wealth of 
their intelligence. How may we, in our modern ways, do 
anything to gain and hold that power ? 

It happened that the last time I had occasion to give a 
word of counsel to a friend about undertaking a new field 
of pastoral labor, I put it in something like this form: he 
should bear in mind, I urged, that he had far more to learn 
from the people of his charge than he could possibly teach 
them; that he should open his mind in every way, by per- 
sonal intercourse and sharing of their interests, to receive 
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the instruction they could give; and in particular, that for 
as much as six months — for I knew something of his pre- 
vious mental habits —he should not look into a book of 
thought. To think away from common life is to think 
away from what makes religion real in the experience: as 
religion was first brought home as a reality to Tolstoi by 
observing the patience, the devout submission, the humble 
content, the willingness of mutual help, among the Russian 
peasants, whom he accepted as his teachers and leaders in 
the better life. It is a cardinal principle of the relation 
which a religious teacher bears to those who hear him, that 
they are fellow-students together in the great Book of Life 
We should be exceeding jealous of any professional habit 
or technical training, or class-interest, or solitary thinking, 
which may possibly serve to obscure that primary relation 
in which they stand together. Knowledge may be had 
from books; but of Wisdom the only school is life. “He 
reads books” was a comment made once to Dr. Putnam, in 
great disparagement, of one who had taken his place in the 
pulpit on one occasion. Dr. Putnam was a very wise man: 
he did not read many books himself, but he knew how to 
make excellent use of those who did. 

I say nothing here of what the minister may do in such 
special lines as biblical criticism, or doctrinal theology, or 
Christian history, or the study of comparative religions: 
these are the province of professional training, as to which 
he must necessarily be the teacher and they the taught; and 
most of them need the reading of a great many books. [ 
say nothing of what he may do, most fitly and usefully, in 
the interpretation of natural science, or the higher litera- 
ture, or social ethics and economics: he is, in comparison 
with them, the man of leisure for cultivated thought, and 
it is well that his influence among them should be widened 
out in all such ways. But these are side-issues, when com- 
pared with that unique function in which he stands alone, 
as interpreter to the general conscience — let us not stick at 
the phrase — of * the law of the spirit of life in Christ.” In 
the understanding of that law, reflected and refracted as it is 
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among the infinite cross-lights of human experience, he and 
they are fellow-students together in the one Book of Life ; 
and here, it is likely, he will have far more to learn than he 
can possibly teach just yet. 

What advantage then hath the minister of the word? or 
what profit is there of theological education? Much every 
way; chiefly, because that to him is committed the key of 
those living oracles. The gain he gets from his professional 
course of training will be, to have learned the right method 
and spirit of that study; to have found the key to the right 
reading of that book. But if he think that the reading of 
it is any private gift or professional mystery, his knowledge 
is vain. If aman learn not of his brother, whom he hath 
seen, I will not believe that he can know of God, whom 
he hath not seen. His reading of the Book must be at first- 
hand, in the original tongues. We have heard of that hap- 
less student, who diligently took note of all that was 
taught him in a three years’ course at the university; but 
his trunk, with all his note-books in it, was stolen before he 
could put them to their use, and he turned back, patiently 
but sadly, to three years more of that barren labor,— barren, 
because with all his gettings he had not gotten understand- 
ing how to take his mind between his thumb and finger, 
and put it where he wanted it. That was a brave counsel 
of Dr. Gannett’s to a young minister assuming his second 
charge, to burn every vestige that he had gathered in his 
first one. It was too daring for every man to take literally. 
When one burns his ships behind him, he ought to be very 
sure of the resources he has on land. But the experiment 
might be worth trying; for who knows his own resources 
till he has put them to some such proof? It was John 
Bright’s way, to make a very careful draft of what he meant 
to say, to con it well beforehand, and then not look at 
it, but speak off-hand. So a man’s best work is often done, 
when he has made the most faithful preparation in his 
power, and then thrown himself boldly on the promise that 
“it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak.” Schleiermacher, the greatest preacher of his day, 
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composed his sermons on his mile-and-a-half walk to the 
church where they were delivered. This is to have your 
mind between your thumb and finger! Those of us who 
have heard Beecher, the greatest preacher of our day, in his 
place of power, have understood something of what was 
meant when we were told that he made the populous street 
his library, and brought those wonderful lessons straight 
from his first-hand study of the Book of Life. 

We are not — that is, most of us are not —men of great 
genius like those whom I have named. But we can see, 
from afar off, something of the method they work by. Es- 
pecially, we can see the easy poise of self-reliance, and catch 
the “note of authority” in the tone of those who thus 
declare what their eyes have seen and their hands have 
handled of the Word of Life. And I shall have finished 
the task I have proposed to myself at this time, if I can 
show, in closing, how that same field of human experience 
which furnishes to the minister his fresh supplies of thought, 
is also the ground of that mental assurance and repose, 
which are worth far more to him than any mere wealth of 
knowledge. 

It is common in our day to say that we must now find in 
Science the authority which was once asserted by Theology 
and Metaphysics; and an English divine has gone so far as 
to speak of an “agnostic Christianity,” by which, I suppose, 
he meant a Christianity devoid of all theological or philo- 
sophic dogmas. But if we accept for ourselves any such 
assertion as this, we want at least to know exactly what is 
meant by it. One of our very ablest preachers, who hail 
indulged in a little theological discussion himself, said once, 
in a public discourse, that “all the battles of theology are 
drawn battles; all its questions are open questions.” If, as 
theologians, we grant such a concession as this, we want 
at least to know what we mean by it. Mr. Huxley once 
asked a certain teacher what was his department in the 
university. “The department of history” was the reply. 
“Then,” said he, “we are working together, for I consider 
history as a branch of science.” But suppose the teacher to 
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have belonged to a faculty of theology, and his province to 
have been ecclesiastical history, it is possible that Mr. 
Huxley might have found his sympathy touched with a 
shade of scorn, and felt himself to have been deceived with 
phrases; since he is at much and frequent pains to attack 
the theologians on their own ground, and invented the word 
“agnostic” on purpose to signify his repudiation of their 
teachings. What, then, can we possibly mean when we 
say that science must be our final authority in matters of 
intellectual belief, and that experience is our best ground of 
assurance in religious things, which are apparently so far 
beyond the grasp of science or the ranges of experience ? 

This question, so far as it concerns us now, is not one that 
needs any philosophic subtilty to meet. Practically, and for 
our present purpose, it is met in two ways. The first is 
that the habit of mind got by dealing with certainties instead 
of uncertainties is in harmony with the mental repose and con- 
fidence which in spiritual things we call faith. It is not the 
facts of science (as some of us are apt to think) which will 
do this service for us: they are often narrow, disputed, be- 
wildering, and (taken as they must be at second hand) have 
often no intellectual value to us at all. It is the method of 
science that we ought to master, as well as we may, so as 
to see how and why the scientific world has attained the 
absolute intellectual certitude it has within the boundaries of 
its own field: and this, we may fear, is not even suspected 
by so much as one in ten of those who are exhilarated or 
scandalized, as the case may be, by its daring generalizations, 
and fancy themselves competent to be its partisans or its 
critics. How many of us to-day could state the grounds on’ 
which we either accept or reject its all-embracing theory of 
evolution? And yet it is not the facts or the doctrines pro- 
claimed by science, but the method it works by, that is any 
real help to us in attaining the intellectual certainty and re- 
pose we seek. 

The second way of meeting our question is this: Religion 
opens to us a field of experience and life wholly its own, 
which it is our particular business to understand, to master, 

7 
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and to teach. This field is as distinctly the minister’s or the 
theologian’s “ specialty” as botany was to Professor Gray, 
or comparative anatomy to Professor Owen. It is, more- 
over, as definitely a field of facts as theirs; no more than 
theirs is it a field of disputed theories and speculations about 
those facts. In that field —in the strictest sense a field of 
experience and experiment as much as theirs —it is his 
business to walk with a clear eye and a firm tread ; and this 
he cannot do without a mental training akin to theirs, which 
has made him (in his measure) a master of it. Let us stop 
a moment, and see more exactly what this statement means. 

We might express it in some such way as this: The 
naturalist finds the centre of his field in the observation of 
objects ; the student of religion finds the centre of his field 
in living experience. Or we might shift the phrase, and say 
that the natural man deals with “facts” merely, while the 
spiritual man deals with “ truths,” that is, the meaning which 
the facts of life bear to the conscience and soul. We need 
not quarrel about the phrase. What we want to see is that 
the truths the theologian deals with are just as real, and just 
as much a matter of direct experience, as those which are 
worked up into the generalizations of astronomy, chemistry, 
and biology. We, who are not astronomers or chemists or 
physiologists, have to go to those who are students and 
masters in these special fields, to learn what we want to 
know of them; and I think we shall all agree that there is 
hardly any higher intellectual delight than to come in con- 
tact with one who is a master in his own walk, and to receive 
his instruction in the humble attitude of willing disciples. 
And I believe that such is the natural loyalty of the human 
spirit, that it finds its joy and strength in an act of faith like 
this,— once assured of the genuine knowledge and the 
mental honesty of the teacher whom it trusts,— far more 
than it can in any cavilling criticism or play of wit about it. 

Now what I have to insist on is that it is the minister's 
business to earn and to win just such a trustful hearing to 
the word of truth it is given him to utter. Captious and 
critical as our age may be, especially in all that concerns the 
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ultimate truths it shall embrace, my own constant surprise 
is at the quick, open, grateful, nay eager acceptance of any 
word, spoken before the most rationalizing of congregations, 
that touches truly any fact of human experience and finds 
an echo in the listener’s soul. Skeptic, superficial, worldly, 
the children of this generation may be, seeking only a re- 
sponse to their own thin and frivolous craving, sitting in 
the market-place and saying to their fellows, ‘We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.” But wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children—of whom, I am sure, there be 
many left, who are glad when they hear that “note of 
authority ” in the tones of one who is master of the secrets of 
that life of which he is called to speak. We say that “sen- 
sationalism ” in the pulpit is all that our people want. I do 
not believe it. Doubtless they know a good thing when 
they hear it, and like it all the better for being said in a 
vivid and telling way. But I notice the men who have won 
and held most steadily the popular regard among us: and 
with all diversities of gifts among them in everything else, 
they are all without exception men to whom the things of 
the Spirit are the real things of life; men who can testify of 
those things from having known and felt and handled them, 
and not from vague report of other men. 

Moreover, in this province of the knowledge of the higher 
life of men there are two fields, and not one only, with which 
we have to be familiar. The intellectual certitude I have 
spoken of, which gives that “ note of authority” to which 
men listen gladly, is to be had first and best by direct con- 
tact, experience, sympathy, observation, in the life immedi- 
ately about us, where our own duties and temptations lie, 
where our own life-problems have‘’to be met. But we have 
not always considered, and it may be that some of us are 
only beginning to understand, the value of that widening-out 
of this experience, which we call the field of religious history. 
The study of that wider field has been strangely misunder- 
stood and calumniated —as if it had to do only, or mainly, 
with the disputes of doctrine, the bitterness of controversy, 
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bigotries and errors of opinion, the scandals and crimes, 
that deface the Christian record. All these things there 
have been, and too often they have made up the tale of what 
we have consented to misname “ecclesiastical history.” 
But if the doctrine of evolution has taught us nothing else, 
we owe it a great debt for having taught us how slight and 
insignificant all these things are, in comparison to that large 
unfolding of the intellectual, the moral, the social, the spir- 
itual life of humanity, which they traduce and disguise. It 
is one life continually unfolding —as stem, branch, leaf, 
flower, fruit — under one universal law. It may well have 
been said by them of old time that the study of Christian 
history was the one thing surest to make a skeptic, a hypo- 
crite, or an infidel. But another word has been spoken 
since,— first by those schools of religious philosophy in the 
earlier half of our century, which delivered it in a dialect 
so strange, so obscure, often so unintelligible; and since 
repeated in the clearer, harder, narrower terms of science,— 
which teaches us to regard the life of humanity as one. 
History is but biography writ large. The deeper convic- 
tions, the holier emotions, the heroic and generous acts, that 
make the best thing in the world’s life as we see it now, the 
great thoughts and hopes that lift up and regenerate that 
life, are not only what they were in olden time, but are part 
of our own inheritance from that time — not merely our 
modern way of escape from its bigotries, errors, and inhu- 
manities. 

In all his larger thought, in all his better hope, in all his 
more inspiring belief, the minister of to-day walks in the 
same way and shares the same life that has ennobled and 
glorified the past. The consciousness that he has thus 
entered into the best inheritance of all the ages, and is car- 
rying on the self-same work that has been appointed to the 
wise and good of every time, is that very thing in his mental 
outfit which perhaps he will most prize of all. He walks 
with a stronger and firmer step, when he knows that he walks 
in that august companionship. He is held by a thousand 
pledges not to betray or abandon the faith it is his to work by 
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—each more sacred and stronger than could be had merely 
by his solitary thought or will. And it is so he finds the 
best authority for the word he speaks,— that it is the inter- 
preting word, by which innumerable souls have found the 
key to the deep mystery of the human lot; it is the com fort- 
ing word, in which many generations of men have found 
their peace ; it is the-inspiring word, that has kindled and 
kept alive the flame of an heroic faith in righteousness and 
truth; it is the reconciling word, in which all that have 
received it shall know at length that they have entered into 
the large embrace of a common blessedness. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND GOETHE. 
(Second Paper.) 


Schopenhauer was intoxicated with Goethe’s warm praise, and 
made his next letter the occasion of an even more unreserved 
commendation of himself and of those qualities which Goethe 
had commended in him. This reputation for integrity and sin- 
gleness of motive enabled him, moreover, to address Goethe with 
“greater plainness than a less ingenuous person might venture to 
do.” “This peculiarity of mine (over which I should have 
feared to have expressed myself with too much self-compla- 
cency, if honesty were not the single virtue of which one may 
dare boast) is what emboldens me to speak to your excellency 
to-day, with that openness and freedom which I intend to 
use.” He again takes Goethe to task for his tacit refusal to 
edit the Sehn und Farben; and in this connection he becomes 
conscious of a certain equivocal reserve even in Goethe’s com- 
mendation of it, and presumes that the “forced tone of his 
praise” (Beifall mit einem gewissen Widerstreben) is to be ac- 
counted for by his treatise’s lack of harmony with certain minor 
points in the Farbenlehre. “The error lies necessarily either 
in your work or in mine. If the first is true, why should your 
excellency deny yourself the satisfaction and me the comfort of 
4 simple line dividing the true from the false in my book? But 
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I confess openly that I do not believe such a line could be 
drawn.... I know with absolute certainty that I have fur- 
nished the world with the first true theory of color, the first 
known in the history of science: I know, also, that this theory 
will in the future be universally accepted and taught the chil- 
dren in the schools along with their A B C’s. But whether my 
name will have the honor of the discovery, or the name of some 
other man who has either discovered it himself or else robbed 
me of it, I do not know.” Schopenhauer, who had insisted that 
Goethe should let no one see his manuscript, felt genuine alarm 
at the suggestion of co-operation with Dr. Seebeck. He re- 
jected Goethe’s proposition with undisguised contempt; and, 
some years after this, in a letter to a stranger, calls Seebeck a 
“cowardly dog.” “As to. the proposal which your excellency 
was kind enough to make me, I regret that I cannot accept it. 
I do not see what the end would be: the opinion of one in- 
dividual means too little with me. With respect to your ex- 
cellency, of course, it is entirely different; for you are not a 
single person,— you are the one. I see very well what Dr. See- 
beck is to receive from me,—my theory which, with your Far- 
benlehre before him, he ought to have discovered for himself, 
but which he did not discover,—a fact which will not make him 
the more favorably disposed towards me. I do not see, on the 
contrary, what he would give me in return: single experiments 
and the exact knowledge of those opponents whom I do not 
deem worthy of notice would scarcely be of any use to me. 
If I made him acquainted with my theory, it would then rest 
entirely upon his feelings towards me whether he would not give 
out my knowledge as his own.” 

That Goethe should have proposed Seebeck suggests to Scho- 
penhauer, among other illustrations of its inappropriateness, an 
incident in the early life of Rousseau whom a noble lady once 
invited to dine,— but in the kitchen with the servants. 


“Indeed, dearest frend,” replied the imperturbable Goethe, “I am 
grateful to you for removing the distance between us by your kind and 
exhaustive letter. I can make only a partial reply, and [ shall set you 
at rest first of all as to the question whether any one has seen your 
treatise. And I can answer sincerely, No one. When I expressed the 
wish to put you en rapport with Seebeck, I merely hoped to interest my 
friend in the physiological and theoretical side of our work. Now that 
you decline it, [ shall not mention the matter again,” 
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Only the patience and that half-pathetic tolerance with which 
Goethe in his better moments received all phases of the life 
about him could make a further intercouse possible with Scho- 
penhauer, whose irritation increased daily at Goethe’s unwilling- 
ness to edit the Sehn und Farben. In the letter of Jan. 25, 
1816, he refers to his request with greater ill-humor than ever, 
and once more asks Goethe to return his manuscript. He 
cannot believe it possible that Goethe does not recognize the 
truth of his theory, and can explain his long silence and delay 
only by the former supposition that the minor differences be- 
tween them have prejudiced Goethe against the Sehn und 
Farben. Goethe replies in his usual vein, and in a half-caress- 
ing tone: he wished very often there in the long winter evenings 
to have Schopenhauer with him, and with the Farbenlehre as 
their common ground, whether they could agree on it or not. 
Nevertheless, he destroys all hope in Schopenhauer of further 
co-operation with him. On going over his work again, he saw 
all too plainly that a further attempt at an agreement was labor 
in vain; and Schopenhauer had to submit to the inevitable. 


“Your excellency has said in his biography,” he writes, “that it is 
always the last step when man is driven to take refuge in himself. I 
too must sorrowfully exclaim, ‘I tread the wine-press alone.’ I cannot 
conceal from you that it has given me a great deal of pain to get no 
earnest sympathy and support from you. I was far surer of the fulfil- 
ment of my first request than I let it appear.... In the meanwhile, let 
it be far from me to reproach you, even in thought. For you have done 
so much that is great for humanity, collectively and for all time, that 
all and each are included in this universal debt of humanity, so that 
no single individual has in any way any claim on you. Truly, however, 
to find me in so pleasant a mood under such circumstances one must 
be either Goethe or Kant, and no other of those who look on the sun.” 


Schopenhauer was now left to himself, and came to the manly 
conclusion to publish his manuscript with or without Goethe. 
He makes one more request, that Goethe put him en rapport 
with the latest literature on this subject, although in his next 
letter, on acknowledging the receipt of various publications, 
which were at once sent him, he cannot refrain, with that ex- 
traordinary obstinacy so characteristic of him, from again re- 
proaching Goethe for withholding his name from the Sehn und 
Farben. Goethe’s reply was that of the 16th of June, 1816, in 
which there was slight mention of their common interest. 
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Christiane Vulpius had died, in the meanwhile, and the black 
seal on his letter must excuse the announcement chiefly that he 
had received his book. Schopenhauer had already sent Goethe 
a printed copy, with the assurance that he would request him to 
give his opinion of it, if he had not asked him so many times 
in vain. He hoped that he might see Goethe in Toeplitz that 
summer. 

This letter is of May, 1816, and the next, the last one, is of 
June, 1818, and is in a cheerful tone, which contrasts pleasantly 
with that of the others. Schopenhauer was now about to leave 
for Italy. He had completed his great work, the World as Wiil 
and Idea; and he mentions his Farbentheorie in a tone both 
jocular and triumphant. The book has made no open sensation, 
but is working in secret. He sends Goethe the work of a Pro- 
fessor Ficinus, “of whom I have made a proselyte.” This was 
the first text-book which had taken up the new theory. 


I had thought that my foreguard of light hussars deserved a little 
praise from your excellency, though they got none in your physical 
papers. In the meanwhile, my little vanity is gratified only in this, 
that I, first of all in these sheets, let us hope for many future sheets, 
have a little place near you on that seat where for near a century and 
a half sat Sir Isaac so broad and comfortable, and had himself adored 
by the world. 


Schopenhauer was to see Goethe only once again, and this was 
on his return from Italy in 1819, as the Annalen inform us. 
Intercourse between the two was now practically at an end. 
Goethe, possibly as much from Schopenhauer’s tone as from the 
actual contents of the Sehn und Farben, had now come to regard 
him as his opponent, and in the Annalen for 1816 takes this 
laconic leave of him: “Dr. Schopenhauer appeared at my side 
as a well-wishing friend. We went quite a way together, yet 
toward the last a certain separation could not be avoided,— just 
as two friends who have gone together up to a certain point, the 
one wishes to go north and the other south, and they are very 
soon out of sight of one another.” 

But Schopenhauer could not so easily take leave of Goethe ; 
the influence upon him had been too profound. For Goethe 
Schopenhauer, who like so many others could not do without 
him, and yet seemed disturbed by his presence, retained to the 
end of his life an admiration as great as that which he felt for 
his two masters, Plato and Kant. His utterances over Goethe, 
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who was constantly on his lips, are of a mixed character: in one 
breath he calls him an egotist, or denies his claim to have dis- 
covered the intermaxillary bone, or declares that Goethe had 
sacrificed his inner to his outer life; while he was constantly 
boasting of his friendship with him, and with his sure literary 
feeling perceived very clearly Goethe’s nearness to Shakespeare. 
He could never wholly forgive him for what he considered his 
unworthy treatment of their mutual work, though Goethe had 
accompanied him farther than any other human being had ever 
been able to do. 

Of great interest and value in the correspondence is Schopen- 
hauer’s mention of that work which, after thirty years of being 
ignored and slighted, was to give him his place in German 
philosophy. He had begun the Sehn und Farben chiefly 
through sympathy with Goethe; and he declares that, with the 
exception of a week or two’s work, it had been merely a side 
issue with him. “I carry around other ideas in my head than 
a theory of colors,” he writes; and in 1818 he announces to 
Goethe the completion of the work of his life, Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung. “I do not believe,” he declares, “that I shall 
ever do anything better or of greater value.” He had already 
sent his manuscript to Brockhaus, and in due time Goethe 
received that “beautiful copy” which Brockhaus had been in- 
structed to furnish him. There is every evidence that he read it 
with much sympathy. Schopenhauer’s sister Adelheid was now 
one of the intimates at Goethe’s house; and in an elevated and 
affectionate letter she gave her brother an account of Goethe’s 
interest in his book, and enclosed a card on which he had noted 
the pages which pleased him most. Goethe, who considered the 
Germans never so unamiable as when they philosophized, was 
probably too little the friend of metaphysics to appreciate to 
the extent which it deserved Schopenhauer’s astonishing and 
original book. The great realist, with his feet well planted on 
the earth, cared possibly too little what ideas or whether ideas at 
all underlay das Htwas, diese plumpe Welt ; and the mad ideal- 
ism by which Schopenhauer makes the whole visible world the 
mere product of the human brain could scarcely commend itself 
to one who was taking the part in his age of a Confucius rather 
than of a Lao-tse or of a Buddha. He would be slow to adopt 
this system in which the whole of human existence, and the 
whole universe, indeed, with its “suns and milky ways,” are 

s 
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treated as the phantasms of a blind and immoral will, from 
whose bondage the individual, the fool of nature, has no refuge 
short of some Nirvana in which his consciousness is lost. Rather 
discouraging is it, as an index to his appreciation of the Welt als 
Wille as a system, that Goethe’s attention should have been at- 
tracted chiefly by Schopenhauer’s chapter on an “ acquired char- 
acter.” The lusty pagan could think of nothing else but culti- 
vating himself! Nevertheless, Goethe must have been impressed 
with the style, at least; although, with the short sight of a con- 
temporary, he did not realize that no other save probably Lessing 
had ever written German prose more honest, more natural, and, 
in spite of its eccentricities and the difficulties of the subject, 
with such splendid movement in it. The thought is as subtle 
as that of a Hindu; and in its better parts the expression has 
much of the same subtle, almost silken character, and shows what 
prose the German can write when once free from the lingo of 
the schools, and from the narrowing effect of his guilds of sci- 
ence. And then, too, in the matter itself, although it was more 
prudent to commend several pages on the development of char- 
acter, there must have been much else in Schopenhauer’s book 
which attracted Goethe’s attention; as, for instance, that effort 
—the first attempt, as Schopenhauer claims —to give a philo- 
sophical statement of those ills of human existence which lend 
unconsciously their pessimistic coloring to the great religions of 
the world. Schopenhauer’s laying bare, from a scientific stand- 
ing-point, of the sorrow and insufficiency of the common life, 
its narrow compass, and the impossible character of its ideals, 
must have awakened very profound emotion in the breast of that 
Goethe who, as a lad of sixteen, had taken refuge in his art from 
the “riddle of the painful earth” — who in the first part of his 
Faust had given possibly the greatest human expression to those 
fathomless depths of need and anguish into which the most or- 
dinary human soul may descend in the course of its mysterious 
pilgrimage. 

No doubt, the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung was the cause of 
Goethe’s discovering in his “opponent” an unappreciated young 
man, and one hard to understand; but he was too old, as he said, 
to adopt the ideas of others, and, after their meeting on Schopen- 
hauer’s return from Italy, the two did not see each other or 
correspond again. Schopenhauer was then on the threshold of 
those cheerless years between the publication of his greatest 
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book and that tardy recognition which came to him in his old 
age at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was now to drive all the 
world off by his morbid egotism and by his ever-increasing, 
insane suspicions. There is scarcely a more pathetic incident in 
any life than his separation, at last, not only from his mother, but 
also from his sister, a higher, self-sacrificing nature, whom, in the 
ruin which followed the extravagance of her mother and the 
failure of a Dantzig firm, Schopenhauer suspected of a league 
against him in the adjustment of their affairs. Schopenhauer’s 
income had not been seriously diminished by their misfortunes ; 
but mother and sister, though reduced to abject poverty, refused 
the aid which he offered them at once and from his heart, so 
many strange contradictions there were in the man! 

At Frankfort, he came at length to have a Swift’s hatred of 
the human face. He could be approached even by his “apos- 
tles” only on very unenviable terms. The “professors of phi- 
losophy,” Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, against whom he raged 
for thirty years with an unequalled injustice and rancor, filled 
the German mind to the exclusion of every other order of 
thought. As Privatdocent in Berlin, he had persisted in lectur- 
ing at the same hour that Hegel did. His auditory consisted of 
a dentist and several medical students; and, although on the 
appearance of the Welt als Wille comparatively just and cer- 
tainly very flattering notices of it had come from no other per- 
sons than Herbart and Beneke, nothing seemed able to give 
Schopenhauer’s ideas the currency which he desired. It was as 
if some fate, in a mixture of humor and malice, had given the 
philosopher an opportunity to test his doctrines by his own life, 
—a trial which Schopenhauer did not endure patiently; and 
thirty more hideous and forlorn years can scarcely be conceived 
than those which he spent from the publication of the Welt als 
Wille to the time when, through Frauenstidt, Quandt, and other 
“evangelists” and “apostles,” as he termed them, his slow fame 
had at length reached him. Nevertheless, from one point of 
view, Schopenhauer remained to the end brave, even heroic, 
and with an unshaken confidence in the truth of his system 
as a whole. “The true and genuine,” he writes, with rare 
pathos and beauty, in his preface to the third edition of the 
Welt als Wille,“ would make their way much more easily in the 
world were not those who are incapable of producing it in a 
league to keep it down. This circumstance has often confined 
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and delayed even where it has not destroyed much that had in 
it good for mankind. For me, the result has been that, although 
I was thirty years old when the first edition of this work ap- 
peared, I behold a second edition only in my seventy-second 
year. I find a certain solace for it all, however, in the words 
of Petrarch: Si quis tota die currens pervenit ad vesperam, 
satis est,—‘If after running the whole day one arrive at even- 
tide, it is enough!’ At length I have arrived, and have the 
satisfaction at the close of my career of beholding the begin- 
ning of my activity, and with the good hope that, after an old 
rule, it will last as long as it was late in beginning.” 

A hope which was to have in a good measure its fulfilment. 
Unquestionably, in spite of his contemptuous treatment still at 
the hands of German professors, Schopenhauer, just as Heine 
was, is being forced upon the Germans from the outside; while 
the attraction which he has for artists and poets has given him 
even at home a large following beyond the guilds of philosophy. 
And then, too, the feeling does not exist as to Schopenhauer 
which does exist as to Fichte and Hegel and Schelling,— that 
he has had his day. The three idealists were truer than he to 
the German mind, and their influence is a far more elevating 
one; but Schopenhauer, besides the attractive form of his work, 
has this strong hold; he has in his grim realism more nearly 
than any other philosopher given utterance to the profound and 
sorrowful thought of his age on human nature and destiny. In 
music, Wagner has expressed him; and his gospel is that of the 
most powerful and the most original literature of our time,— of 
a Faust, of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, and of the great Rus- 
sian novels which have appeared under the influence of Balzac 
and Flaubert. 

To the plain metaphysician, moreover, as intoxicating as may 
be the ideas and aims of a transcendental idealism, Schopenhauer 
will probably furnish the most that is intelligible; and with 
those who do not belong to the guild of philosophy, and who 
have never begun, or, at any rate, have given up a search for the 
Absolute, Schopenhauer will easily keep his place as a great 
writer, while the lack of form and the monstrous vocabulary of 
the transcendentalists will make them daily more inaccessible, 
worthy as they are in their grand faith and optimism of a better 
fate. 


Lewis J. Hvurr. 
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WALLACE ON DARWINISM.* 


While Professor Wallace’s book is a brilliant compendium of 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man, substantiated by 
the latest scientific discoveries, its chief interest lies in its calling 
attention to the ethical aspect, the seeming fatalism, of the doc- 
trine of “natural selection” when applied to the destiny of man. 
Darwin, indeed, has been charged with building too large a the- 
ory on the slender foundation of observed varieties in domesti- 
cated animals and cultivated plants. This Wallace supplements 
by observation of the like among organisms in a state of nature: 
hence, these later studies are both more interesting and more 
convincing. But his argument touching the doctrine of the 
“struggle for existence” is the more deserving to be noted, 
becanse it deals with facts which underlie the existing social 
order; and the view we take of it must largely influence the 
way we meet the current social and even religious questions of 
the day. For, as Darwin has himself explained, it was by the 
reasonings of Malthus that his attention was first called to the 
inevitableness of that struggle; while many persons absolutely 
refuse to admit the validity of that argument at all, and shut 
their eyes to the facts on which it is claimed to rest, because it 
seems to them an attack upon the benevolence of God as shown 
in Creation. 

In our remarks upon Professor Wallace’s book we assume the 
general theory of evolution as proved, calling attention, however, 
to the modifications which he has put upon it. Darwin himself 
had spoken of the struggle for existence 2s “ the doctrine of Mal- 
thus applied with manifold force to the whole animal and vege- 
table kingdoms” (Origin of Species, chap. iii.); and his view 
had been contested by Agassiz, partly on the ground that it con- 
flicted with his own faith in a benevolent Creator: it seemed, in 
short (to use his own language), “ Malthus all over.” The famil- 
iar and plausible doctrine of Malthus is that, while population 
obviously tends to increase in geometrical ratio,— that is, under 
precisely the same circumstances two millions will increase twice 
as much as one,— no possible increase in the production of food 
or other supplies (which we may suppose to be in arithmetical 
ratio) can permanently keep pace with it. This comparison of 
ratios, as Mr. Mill has said, is “an unlucky attempt to give pre- 





* Darwinism. By A. R. Wallace. (London and New York: Macmillan.) 
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cision to things which do not admit of it, which every person 
capable of reasoning must see is wholly superfluous to the argu- 
ment”; yet Mr. Mill fully accepts the conclusion to which it 
leads. Wallace, on the other hand, vigorously opposes the view 
of the universe here implied. 

He meets it, indirectly, by what may yet prove to be an axiom: 
namely, that the tendency everywhere in nature is to give to ani- 
mals “the maximum of life and the enjoyment of life, with the min- 
imum of suffering and pain.” The fact is, as he sufficiently shows, 
that Nature herself has set up insuperable barriers against the so 
greatly dreaded contingency. The sudden catastrophes that be- 
fall all creatures in their growth, catastrophes in which whole 
species are sometimes overwhelmed, show a tendency, if not an 
actual law, to prevent needless suffering from the crowding of 
gross numbers, Nay, what has usually been taken for horrible 
and agonizing pain among the lower animals is in reality noth- 
ing of the kind, but is a mere picture drawn by the sympathetic 
fancy. It is the apprehension of death as a dreaded crisis that 
gives man so much unnecessary pain; while with animals death 
is mostly unanticipated, immediate, and not lingering, so that 
their imagined agony is a preposterous conjecture, if not a sheer 
impossibility. Some must die, no doubt, in order that others 
may live; but the very “struggle for existence” by which this 
is brought about is at once an exercise of that healthy vigor 
which creates the keenest delight that any creature is capable of, 
and is itself one important factor in bringing about the varia- 
tions that make so much of the joy and life of animal existence. 

Again, as against Malthus and Darwin, Professor Wallace as- 
serts that, “while the offspring always exceed the parents in 
numbers, generally to an enormous extent, yet the total number 
of living organisms in the world does not and cannot increase 
year by year. Consequently,” he continues, “every year, on 
the average, as many die as are born, plants as well as animals; 
and the majority die premature deaths.” This, to be sure, is no 
particular relief to the condition of things insisted on in Win- 
wood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man ;* but it goes far to disprove 
the assertion that there is an inevitable tendency in the growth 





* It is useless to say that pain has its benevolence, that massacre has its mercy. 
Why is it so ordained that bad should be the raw material of good? Pain is not the 
less pain because it is conducive to development. There is blood upon the hand still, 
and all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten it,” 
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of population to outgrow the means of its subsistence. To 
call poverty the failure of nature to meet the needs of an ever- 
increasing population is a gross caricature of the Creator’s benefi- 
cence. The very opposite is the case: namely, that abundant 
provision is made for all the natural wants of the animal creation. 

But we need not content ourselves with any such disputable 
postulate as this. What is it, after all, that makes man’s life, as 
we actually know it, worth living? Surely not the mere ample 
supply of his natural wants, as of cattle in a stall. The struggle 
for existence in which he finds himself engaged is the only means 
we can even imagine to develop his life on a higher plane than 
mere animal content, and to create the opportunity of nobler 
satisfactions. As Professor Wallace shows, all the slow growths 
of our race struggling towards a higher life, all the agony of 
martyrs, all the groans of the victims of inhumanity, all the mis- 
ery and unmerited suffering, all strivings for a better justice, all 
aspirations for the well-being of mankind, are so many steps in 
the direction of man’s best attainment; nay, they are themselves 
a part of that very thing which makes his true destination upon 
earth. 

But Professor Wallace goes further, to point out the inference 
which the religious mind is entitled to draw. Thus trained and 
strengthened by the conflict which is the ripening of its higher 
faculties, the soul of man is surely destined for an existence more 
noble and enduring than the life we see. 

“ That life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom, 
To shape and use.” 


No philosophy of life can be more sound and rational than that 
“Optimism ” which traces the Divine benevolence in the method 
of the universe, and dares affirm that “all things work together 
for good.” Shakespeare flashes a light upon this matter, when 


he declares that 
“there is nothing good or bad 


But thinking makes it so.” 


All our thinking, it is true, does not alter the fact. “Things are 
what they are, and their consequences will be what they will be.” 
It is a matter of small importance — excepting to our own peace 
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of mind — whether the order of the universe, which is to us a 
sort of fatality at any rate, fills us with gloom and despair, or 
with gladness and hope. But to that it is all-important. We 
are grateful to Professor Wallace for whatever help he offers 
us to a belief in that higher destination of our lives. And this 
faith, as we think, is of “one and the self-same spirit ” with the 
effort which so many are making in our day for the coming of a 
kingdom of heaven among men, in which that doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which some have found a message of despair, shall see its 
final earthly triumph. 

J.C. F. Grumeine. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


STATE SOCIALISM. * 


In following Mr. Gilman’s address of -a week ago upon “ Mr. 
Bellamy’s Utopia,” I do not speak with the least hostility, hardly 
even as a critic,— yes: as a critic, but not in censure,— of those 
schemes of a reconstructed society which we call by the general 
name “ State Socialism.” On the contrary, there is no one of us, 
who looks forward to the future with faith and hope, who does 
not anticipate some adjustment more harmonious than now, 
which will combine the intelligence, skill, art, industry, political 
order and social welfare of our community in some form far 
more worthy to be called a Christian civilization than anything we 
have seen as yet. But when we deal with the particular schemes 
by which this is to be brought about, we find ourselves still in 
“Utopia,” that is, the land of the ideal. “ Utopia,” says the 
Twentieth Century, “is just beyond where we live: we live in 
the land of Practicality.” To realize his social dream, which he 
himself calls “a fairy tale of social felicity,” Mr. Bellamy takes us 
forward to the date 2000. We might probably allow (as Rod- 
bertus does) some centuries longer for the full establishment of 
the new industrial order,— say till Christmas of the year 2500. 
Whichever date we take, we have long enough to wait to see 
that it is not a question of practical politics just yet; and that, 
in discussing it, we have first of all to keep our temper serene 
and our head clear and cool. 


* Notes (with variations) of an address before the Monday Club, October 14. 
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There are three ways in which the general subject of State 
Socialism comes before us at the present day; and it will be 
most convenient to give a few words to each in turn. 

The first is that very deceptive and illogical compromise, the 
nationalization of land, recommended to us under the alluring 
title of the “Single Tax.” It is the scheme, to say it frankly 
as it seems to me, of a sentimental theorist, a rhetorician, and a 
sophist. Mr. Gladstone lately said of it that it would be folly if 
the State paid for the land, and plunder if it did not. I have had 
so much to say at different times of Mr. Henry George’s scheme, 
as set forth in Progress and Poverty,* that I have little to add 
now, excepting a few words about the assumption it starts with, 
and the process by which it is proposed to be carried out. 

Mr. George starts with the assumption, or the assertion, that 
the drift of things as they now are is, universally, to swallow up 
small landed estates in larger ones, by encroachment of great 
landholders, or monopolists, who are becoming every year more 
and more the exclusive lords of the soil. No dispute that this 
happens sometimes, and is part of the process of inequitable dis- 
tribution that makes one of the most serious difficulties of our 
civilization. Probably Mr. George may have got his impression 
of it in California, in the time of fraudulent Spanish titles and 
the iniquities of the land-courts; and this impression may have 
been deepened by seeing the state of things in England, where 
land monopoly is both a possible and a real thing. But in this 
country the assertion is exactly contrary to the fact. Both 
law and custom, among us,— to say nothing of trade and specu- 
lation,— work just the other way. In Massachusetts, near the 
manufacturing towns, old farms of one or two hundred “acres 
are coming to be bought up in lots of ten or fifteen acres, by 
forehanded operatives in the mills, who are fast creating an 
industrious, frugal, and independent class of small landholders, 
quite unknown to our older New England life. In Philadelphia 
street after street, for many blocks together, is covered with the 
tenements of thriving mechanics, every man both landlord and 
tenant, who finds the best investment of his savings in a home- 
stead of his own. I have just been told that in Northern Illinois, 
as the country becomes populated, the large prairie farms are 
subdivided in more manageable estates of from fifty to a hun- 
dred and fifty acres. In one county of Georgia, in a single year 


*In the Index of 1883 and in this Review. 
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of “no license” under their local option law, the number of 
small independent farmers (mostly colored) has just gone up 
from a little over six thousand (6,046) to nearly twelve thousand 
(11,690).* In California, where the iniquities that followed its 
conquest in 1848 had brought about, the state of things which 
Mr. George deplores, the process of parcelling out of great estates 
is going on with enormous rapidity; that is, in fact, the very 
meaning of the “ booni” so active there two years ago. We may 
admit the facts that bear one way; but our friends should not be 
blind to those that bear still stronger the other way. And from 
these it seems quite clear that the mischievous and impossible 
scheme of land nationalization — mischievous because it puts our 
amiable theorists on a false track, and impossible because the 
odds against it increases every day —is urged upon us by an 
assertion of fact exactly contrary to the truth. 

Then the way proposed of bringing it about — the turning of 
all public burdens into a “ single tax upon land values,” with the 
intent, by steadily increasing pressure, to compel every owner of 
land to relinquish his title and become a tenant of the State. 
I say nothing here of the gross injustice and cruelty of the proc- 
ess, or the certain and enormous political corruption it would 
bring with it. But I will ask you to notice a curious caprice of 
those who pretend, by appeal to feeling instead of judgment, to 
meet the great difficulties and inequity of every system of taxa- 
tion. Ten years ago it was the cry, “ We must lay a heavier tax 
upon the great corporations, especially the banks; we must 
demand a progressive income-tax to check the growth of enor- 
mous fortunes; we must increase the burden upon rich men’s 
luxuries, especially those which are against the general health and 
morals, such as ardent spirits and the like, and lay it on the 
wealthy money-lender and “the bloated bond-holder”; we must 
discourage the speculative capitalist, but relieve the hard-working 
farmer, enable the poor man to hold his little homestead free 
and put the load where we can on accumulated wealth.” Now 
the cry is, “Spare the great corporations and the banks; spare 
the great estates that are sure to pass over to spendthrift heirs ; 
spare, oh spare the rich man’s luxuries: give us our free whiskey, 
our free brandy and champagne; but bring the tax-gatherer’s 
screws to bear on land alone, till every independent farmer shall 


*See article on “Farm Mortgages” in the Political Science Quarterly for Sep- 
tember. 
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hold his farm, and every thriving mechanic his modest tenement, 
and every poor widow her little homestead, by rack-rent as ten- 
ant-at-will of the reigning Boss!” This is the “happy de- 
spatch ” assured us, under the alluring title of the Single Tax!* 
Just here I am asked, “ How about the unearned increment of 
land in cities?” To this I answer, first, that the term was first 
used in England, where (as we are told) the whole burden of 
local rates falls upon the tenant, and none of it upon the land- 
lord, so that the hardship, which is a very real one, is far more 
serious there than here. Secondly, as the law is with us, if the 
“unearned increment” is not taxed at its full value, it is the 
affair of the assessors, not of the legislation which they evade: 
possibly they may think it for the public interest to encourage 
the owners of land to hold on, and not burden the city treasury 
with forfeited estates, which are quite numerous enough already. 
Thirdly, the holder of any sort of property, and not land only, 
takes the chance of its rise or fall in value, and the risk is 
often a pretty serious one for him: if it is true that there are 
parts of Boston where if one had invested ten thousand dollars 
in land ten years ago it would now be worth twenty thousand, 
there are other parts where if he had invested twenty thou- 
sand it would now be worth only ten; and we must set off one 
case against the other as best we can. It may or may not be 
best for a city to hold its entire domain as public property; but 
that is not an open question now, and, if it were, our municipal 
politics do not encourage us to answer it in Mr. George’s way. 
The second form of our subject we have to meet is State 
Socialism logically carried out,— of which you have the sober 
prose in Mr. Grénlund’s Co-operative Commonwealth, and the 
poetry and fiction in Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia. It means, in brief, 
that all productive wealth (capital), and all the machinery of 
industry, for production as well as distribution, shall be held and 
administered by the State. But we notice, in the first place, 
that while the State has always shown a great alacrity in spend- 
ing — running up debts, in fact, to the amount of several thou- 
sands of millions of dollars t — there is not a single instance in all 


*A correspondent writes: “I reckon that Mr. George’s scheme, if it could be 
carried out, would save me at least two hundred dollars a year in taxes, and possibly 
five hundred; but I do not consider it an honest scheme, and shall do what I can to 
oppose it if a practical question ever comes up under it.” 

t Roughly, not far from ten thousand million in the principal nations repre- 
senting our Western civilization. 
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history of its even trying to earn what it spends. It has of late 
years, it is true, shown considerable skill in organizing and man- 
aging such machinery of public service as the Post-office: though 
this has ran it in debt some four millions of dollars the last year, 
and if the Telegraph were added, the deficit might very likely be 
a hundred millions — to be paid by somebody. Nothing, in fact, 
that the State does is expected to pay its way: the army, the 
navy, the light-house service, the coast-survey, the weather- 
bureau,— all are costly services rendered by the State: they 
give not the least hint of encouragement to its attempting any 
productive industry. Expenditure, and not production, is its 
proper business, which it very effectually if not always very 
wisely does. In doing it, the State always assumes that the 
wealth it spends will be created first by the common forms of 
industry, under the ordinary motives that make men earn and 
save. Independent ownership and private enterprise are, so far, 
the only motives to that end, working on a large scale, that the 
world knows anything about. The most plausibly constructe: 
schemes of State socialism are like machinery ingeniously devised 
to run without electricity, steam, or water-power. And for the 
State to attempt to manage the enormously intricate machine of 
modern industry, in any of its departments, by any known prin- 
ciple of political appointment, is like putting a fine watch for 
repairs into the clumsy fingers of a boy. 

I do not charge the State, as our socialist friends are apt to 
do, with being totally incompetent and corrupt; though, more 
discreet than they, I would not overload it with a single unneces- 
sary dollar. So well, indeed, do they see the point, that they 
tell us (in the Co-operative Commonwealth) we must begin by 
abolishing all our existing government machinery,— wipe out 
State lines, annihilate court, jury, and every judicial process, 
destroy the Senate as representing the exploded States, the Exec- 
utive as useless machinery of a by-gone dispensation, the Judi- 
ciary as an engine of defunct oppression,— and then commit al! 
our public interests, outside the towns and cities, to a Single 
House, like the Paris Convention of 1792, made up of delegates of 
all the nation’s industries. All this preliminary revolution in our 
politics, we are told, can be easily and gently carried through in 
the next twenty or thirty years! But of this we need say noth- 
ing more, than that it is an exceedingly emphatic confession of 
the impossibility of doing the work demanded of the State by 
any means conceivable which the State as it is can furnish. 
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There remains the third way of approaching our subject ; 
which is, to consider how the increasing demands made upon the 
State, in the name of humanity and justice, may be met on the 
existing lines. We must begin by seeing for ourselves how 
much of that work it is doing already, before we undertake to 
say what more it can do next. Compare, at a few points, the 
present with the past. In the wars of less than two hundred 
years ago, the wounded and disabled of the battle-field were left 
so to perish or to pull through as they might—for it was 
cheaper to force new men into the army than heal and mend the 
old ones; and, still longer ago, it was the same with those who 
fell by the way in the battle of life: the maimed, the bruised, 
the lame and sick, the infirm and old, the insane and wretched, 
were left so to perish, save as the pious hands of charity might 
give them shelter and help. Compare the enormous cost now 
lavished upon hospitals and public charities in every Christian 
State!* Once education was the costly luxury of a class: now 
every child is taught by the State; mechanical schools, public 
libraries, even art galleries in our large towns, are absolutely free 
to all. It is hardly fifty years since every bridge connecting 
Boston with the mainland, and turnpikes that made the directest 
road to remoter cities, were the property of private corporations, 
who took toll of every traveller, every haycart or wagon-load of 
farmer’s produce: now all are owned by the public, and free to 
everybody. In some of the most beautiful parts of England, 
as you walk miles and miles along the jealously guarded high- 
ways, there are two different landscapes, one wide and spacious, 
for the rich who ride on horseback, one contracted within high 
walls, for the poor who go on foot: here Democracy has thrown 
the whole country open to every eye, nay provides great parks, 
pleasure-grounds, games and music for the special enjoyment of 
the poor. Within sixty-five years all combinations to raise the 
price of labor were criminal conspiracy by the laws of England; 
even Mr. Bright objected to the humane legislation (called by 
some “ grandmotherly ”) that limited the hours of women’s and 
children’s labor in the mills: now the rising tide of humanity has 
swept away all such scruples, an eight-hour law is hopefully 
demanded, and we have just seen a great strike in East London 


* In Mahometan countries the old way still prevails: thus at Tangier you see con- 


victs in the prisons who are not so much as provided with food, except by chance 
help of friends, 
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which has resulted (it is said) in giving better wages — perma- 
nently, as we may hope —to twenty or thirty different trades. 

What we have to notice in these things is that they are legiti- 
mate advances not only in the general sentiment of humanity, 
but in the widening out of the functions of the State to embrace 
more and more of the interests of the private citizen. They are 
in the regular and normal line of social development; and, if fol- 
lowed up, may lead hereafter to almost all of the results worth 
having, that are set before us in a “co-operative commonwealth.” 
The process is one that may be helped or hindered, no doubt, 
but it is sure to go on, without forcing or interference of ours. 
It is of far more account to steady and direet it, following the 
counsels of experience, than to compel it, hastily, into doubtful 
channels. But there is one department in which the State is 
forced to act, whether we will or no; it has its hand in already, 
and it is one of the most serious questions of the day, how its 
action may be wisest and most efficient. This is, the public re- 
lief of misery and the suppression of crime. 

Our two truly socialistic institutions, says Mr. Booth in his 
studies of East London, are the almshouse and the prison. These 
the State must provide for those two great forms of wretched- 
ness that hang at its skirts and impede its progress, which we 
call the perishing and the dangerous classes of society. The 
prosperous and strong will take care of themselves —we may 
be sure of that; and they will control the forces of the State, 
not submit to be controlled by it. Now the three lowest strata 
of society — which Mr. Booth marks as A, B, C in his catalogue 
—we may call the criminal, the homeless, and the struggling 
classes; and, as he says, it is the right way of going to work to 
deal first with the second of these—“to get rid of class B.”* 
They make the feeders from which the ranks of crime are per- 
petually recruited; they make the drag upon the others, which 
renders the struggle for existence so hard and hopeless in the 
class just above. It is here, he says, that State Socialism should 
properly begin. Let the State provide homes and work,— of the 
rudest, no doubt, under proper rules and restraint,— and compel 
the perishing to take refuge in them. Probably, even so, they 
cannot be made to earn their living; for it is the pitiful thing 
about the vagrancy that so wrings every compassionate heart, 


*See this Review for August: ‘ The Perishing Classes,’* 
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that of the great army of the unemployed only one in fifty has, 
in actual experience, been found capable of self-support. But 
they can at least be saved from freezing and starving in the 
street, or from drifting lower down into brutishness and crime. 
And, if the experiment works, a larger and larger margin of 
those who find their daily struggle too much for them may grad- 
ually come under the same merciful control, and so establish a 
“co-operative commonwealth” —like that sketched out by Mr. 
Herbert V. Mills a year and a half ago* —sustained by and 
outside of the great industrial world of competitive enterprise, 
which will keep on in its true work, of creating the wealth that 
makes the great tasks of humanity possible. 

I might go on to say that it will be the imperative duty of the 
State, when once it has assumed this great burden of the unfort- 
unate, to protect the community from the reckless multiplica- 
tion of misery and crime in the increase of a vicious and crimi- 
nal population. But that is too large and grave a matter to 
discuss here. I shall only add, in conclusion, that State Socialism 
is likely to be a hopeful success or else a miserable failure, accord- 
ing as it builds modestly and securely from below, or on the 
other hand grasps at the intricate and difficult machinery of 
social life on its higher levels. Some one in the Nationalist asks 
whether our civilization is not a failure, pointing to the many 
forms of wretchedness and injustice which it harbors. But to 
that I should answer thus: In this costly and elaborate structure 
of modern society we are borne together, as in a great steamship 
upon a tempestuous sea. It is of small account to show defects 
in her model, faults in the machinery, lax seamanship in the 
crew, or noisome material huddled in the hold. Our business 
to sail the ship. To revile her make and working will not help 
matters; to tinker unskilfully at the hull may send her to the 
bottom. The faults do not prove her to be a failure. She is the 
best pattern that could be had when she was built, the best we 
can get except by improving upon it here and there, and she has 
brought us so far along with tolerable safety and success. Doubt- 
less her model can be mended, and will be; but we cannot pull 
her to pieces to build over again till the end of the voyage. And 
then it will be too late. 





* One of our own ministers, in Kendal, England: see this Review for February, 1888. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND UNITY. 


We find in the Andover Review for September an article by 
Professor Gould, in which he points out with great frankness a 
weak point in Congregationalism, in its bearing on the larger 
moral and religious interests of the day. Its conception of the 
religious life, he says, is limited by the particular organization of 
the society or parish: hence its hold is weak upon the social 
forces and motives that imply a broader humanity. We may 
compare this most single and unique of organizations with that 
which is widest and most powerful, the Church of Rome; and 
while in the latter we see that the humblest worshipper in the 
remotest parish is bound by visible ties — of a common ritual, 
priesthood, and sacred language of public worship — with the 
great realm of Catholicity, and thrills at every political or social 
movement throughout Christendom that touches the interests of 
the sovereign Church or its official Head, we find in the other, 
very likely, both ignorance and indifference as to anything in 
the religious sphere beyond its little neighborhood. At least, 
such is the tendency of the individualism into which the Con- 
gregational church has run, and it is one which every thoughtful 
person must hve felt the danger and the discredit of. 

We do not just now enter into the general subject, but only 
put to ourselves the question how it bears on us Unitarians in 
particular. At first view, the Liberal gospel we profess seems to 
run out into the last extreme of individualism. Our religious 
sense tends continually to narrow down from congregational sym- 
pathy to the private conscience. We admit for the soul neither 
the creed nor the discipline of any church as such: it is, at best, 
a convenient way of voluntary co-operation for certain common 
ends of the religious life. Such strength and nobility as we have 
shown have almost always turned not on loyalty to the church, 
or to the fellowship the church stands for, but on individual con- 
viction, and a strong defiant sense of right. That refuge for 
narrowness which the narrowest of sects that are sects have 
found in great enterprises, like foreign and home missions, sup- 
ported by devotion to the creed, we have rather shrunk from 
than emulated. The password or symbol of Christian fellow- 
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ship — which some of us may even have heard cordially spoken 
to ourselves, because we inherit after all from the same Puritan 
mother church — is less frankly, less warmly spoken, and means 
less, when we think only of the limits of our denominational ex- 
perience. And all our recollections of the self-criticism we have 
heard so much of in our threescore years and ten of separate 
existence, seem to tell of the particular peril we have run into, 
of an individualism that seems hardly to recognize any spiritual 
social bond whatever to our fellow-men. And even this has 
degenerated, with some of us, from the self-consecration, which 
is the true nobility of Puritanism, to that most pitiful of gospels, 
self-culture. 

It is this particular weakness of our own that we have been at 
so much pains to overcome, in our attempts at a larger organized 
life and a heartier co-operation in these later years. Most relig- 
ionists would hardly understand how strong and genuine the 
dread has been of even those slight encroachments upon our in- 
dividuality, how stubborn has been the resistance made by the 
tradition of our independency. At the same time, it has been 
felt that this peculiar form of narrowness has not been the nar- 
rowness of a sect. It has had, too, a very genuine corrective of 
itsown. For the movement we represent had its beginning in 
an intellectual widening-out, not in a cutting off or a narrowing 
down. It was the spirit of the age in literature, in historical crit- 
icism, in the sentiment of social right, in aspirations for political 
progress, that characterized our Liberal movement from the start, 
and saved it, where anything has saved it, from the cramped pro- 
vincialism which it would have dwindled into if it had remained 
merely a movement of critical theology. It has been our happy 
or else our adverse fortune, that the name we are mostly known 
by is taken from the theological controversy in which we won our 
spiritual independence. And it is natural enough that not only 
hostile critics in larger religious bodies, but friendly critics like 
the spokesman in Robert Hismere, have thought of Unitarianism 
as merely the narrowest and most illogical of sects, with the slen- 
derest apology for existence that it is possible for any separatist 
body to have. 

But we have known all along, and our critics are beginning to 
understand, that the real justification of our separate existence 
is not that fragment of a negative creed by which we have been 
supposed to hang together. It has been that we tried from the 


10 
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beginning to make the religious life, such as we understood and 
shared it, a part of the broader life — intellectual, moral, social 
—of humanity in our day. Our earliest interpreters and de- 
fenders found their work quite as much on the lines of literature 
and general thought as on those of controversial theology. 
Priestley was a physical philosopher and an ardent republican in 
a period of revolution. Channing was first widely known to the 
world by his splendid exposition of the genius of Milton and by 
his lofty moral judgment upon the career of Napoleon. The 
men who followed directly after enriched their religious thought, 
and made it vastly more precious and broad to all who have suc- 
ceeded them, by all the wealth that could be gathered from the 
then new philosophy, literature, and critical erudition of Ger- 
many. Then came the great controversies which touched so 
nearly the political and moral life of the nation; and at once, 
with every freer and braver spirit, religion was identified with 
the cause of liberty and social justice. When the scientific rev- 
olution came, heralded by Darwin and interpreted by Spencer, 
its results — hastily, perhaps, but ingenuously and to good effect 
— were incorporated into the theological scheme of our advanced 
Liberals, who never feel more at home than in championing an 
unpopular and heretic novelty. These “ways of the Spirit,” 
leading through all the wide domains of contemporary thought,— 
these, and not any widening out of ecclesiastical fellowship,— 
have been what have saved us, so far as we have been saved, 
from the narrow conceit that doth so easily beset that self-com- 
placent Liberalism, which is often but the thin ghost of a vigor- 
ous Individuality. 

The task we had to do was to nesisnilate this world of modern 
thought, so as to incorporate it in our religion, and make it 
part of the intellectual life of piety. How far we have succeeded 
in this cannot, perhaps, be fully known quite yet. Many, it may 
be, have fallen out by the way, and lost all visible hold upon the 
higher life. But, with the increasing body of those who are 
drawn into affiliation with us, it is certainly a fortunate thing 
that our way now is so direct to closer and more effective organ- 
ization for directly religious objects, such as those which now 
occupy so much of our counsels. It is not likely that we shall 
grow to be a body of any great ecclesiastical pretensions, or 
figure much even among the smaller sects of Christendom. But 
we shall almost certainly share more and more of the larger life 
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of Christendom, and entertain more generous thoughts of that 
great work of evangelization in which we also hope to do our 
modest share. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS ORDER. 


We find in the London Jnguirer for September 7 the fotowing 
reference to a proposition which we have seen brief mention of 
once or twice before, but which seems to have received less favor- 
able consideration than it deserves : — 


The proposal for the establishment of a new Monastic Order within 
the pale of the Charch of England is attracting some attention. It has 
been brought before Convocation, the bishops leaving it to the Lower 
House to take the initiative. Upon the motion of Archdeacon Farrar, 
this House affirmed that “the time had come when the Church could 
with advantage avail herself of the voluntary self-devotion of brother- 
hoods, both clerical and lay, the members of which would be willing to 
labor in the service of the Church, without appealing for funds to any 
form of public support.” A clergyman in Southampton has sketched 
the ground-plan of such an institution, which he proposes shall be called 
“the Order of St. James.” This scheme has been presented to the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Bench, who, as might be expected, express them- 
selves with some reserve towards it, but on the whole they are in 
sympathy. 


And then follows a paragraph from the Standard, expressing the 
dubious and half-way sympathy, with the obvious criticism of its 
difficulties (particularly those implied in the monastic vows), 
which such a proposal naturally invites. 

“Tt is,” adds the Inquirer, “apparently not a High Church 
proposal at all.” On the contrary, as we gather elsewhere, it rep- 
resents the popular, the humanitary, the socialistic sympathies, 
which are always nourished, more or less, in every religious insti- 
tution, and which-find a natural support in a powerful Establish- 
ment. But for its theory, of coming into living relation with “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” such an Establishment, pretending 
to be religious, could not exist at all. Sympathy with “ unskilled 
labor,” which has just made the enormous and menacing Strike 
in East London and has won its signal triumph, was particularly 
active among ecclesiastics of every creed, to the great scandal of 
the economists; and it was quite in the line of historic precedent, 
when Cardinal Manning, the most prominent Catholic dignitary 
in England, threw himself with genuine devotion into the breach, 
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and became the chief agent of reconciliation. The proposed 
movement in the Church of England is not, as we understand it, 
to fortify its ecclesiastical pretensions, but to help fulfil its mis- 
sion to the poor. 

Naturally, the suggestion of a new “Religious Order” to do 
this thing brings up the monastic orders of the Middle Age, with 
the abuses they ran into,— the mendicant orders worse than any; 
and revives the animosity or contempt stirred by their very name 
in the British bosom since before the days of Wiclif and Chau- 
cer. But we need not look too carefully into this, or even quote 
the indispensable service of the Monastics in what we may call 
the heroic period of Christian history. The proposal, for all it 
necessarily includes, is really very simple. It raises the question 
whether the Christian Church of our day is still able to appeal to 
the same unselfish enthusiasm we often have occasion to notice in 
the labors of socialists ; to a motive as disinterested as that which 
enlists men abundantly for a temperance crusade, for an educa- 
tional movement, for a work of charity, for a sanitary commission, 
for a political conspiracy. It is not essentially different from that 
which we find in the ardent recruits for purely religious work, 
missions and the like, or what we have found examples of, not so 
many in number, but genuine in spirit, in the later phases of our 
own denominational history, slender and straitened as it is. And 
it were a singular confession of laxity and decrepitude in the 
Christian Church, if it could not make confident appeal to a like 
disinterested motive, in summoning help for that most pressing 
of all tasks. For the future not of the Church alone, but of 
humanity as well, may be said to depend on the bridging over, or 
the filling up, of the chasm that yawns so wide between the differ- 
ent classes of our modern society. 

What we call “a Religious Order” means, simply, the organ- 
izing of such a moral force, enlisted under such a motive, and 
with the backing of a powerful institution embodying tbe relig- 
ious convictions of the community. It aims to do consecutively. 
effectively, by the labors of average men or women, just such 
work as is sketched out by men like Arnold Toynbee and women 
like Octavia Hill. The prejudice, the hostility, the opposition 
it might meet, would seem to be invited by the proposal (if ever 
it should be made) of a@ perpetual vow, like that threefold one of 
the monastics, of poverty, chastity, and obedience. To make the 
work effective, no doubt, an equivalent pledge would have to be 
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taken: suppose it to be, for example, for a five years’ period of 
enlistment. Something like it has more than once been sug- 
gested as a sort of initiation, for those who will accept it, to the 
ordinary duties of the ministry: nay, it is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, put in practice by no small number now, during their 
period of probation. The organized work of religion has always, 
since the days of St. Paul, been compared to that of an enlisted 
army; and “no man that warreth,” we are told, “entangleth him- 
self with the affairs of this life, that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier.” A lifetime of camps and barracks is 
demoralizing enough, and will divorce any man from the whole- 
some sympathies and restraints of human companionship, That 
is what the church militant attempted in other days, and was the 
error on which its choicest souls were often wrecked. We elect 
not impressment, but voluntary service for a limited term. And, 
under that wholesome condition, why might not a church so help- 
less and divided as we find it now, experience a great renewal of 
strength for its best, its hardest, and its most greatly needed 
work? 

We seem to see very clearly the need of some such self-sacri- 
ficing work, proceeding from a purely religious (not simply re- 
formatory) motive, on a much larger scale than our Protestant 
churches have commonly attempted, if religion is to be revived 
among us as a social force. We fully believe that there are many 
thousands among us who would stand ready to enlist in it, if 
they saw any way to make it practical. The one difficulty that 
appears is found in the possibilities of organizing it. The wis- 
dom, tact, patience, experience, skill, required in the leaders of 
such a work, can from the nature of the case be looked for only 
in a few: the great body of those who should enlist in it would 
necessarily have to work by their direction, wnder orders. And 
this, under our present social conditions, implies that volunteer 
enlistment for a limited term, which we have spoken of above. 
We have already no small amount of experience to appeal to for 
hints and guidance — such as our associated charities and meth- 
ods of district visiting. We have heard of organized work of 
this sort, planned under the auspices of some large, powerful, 
and popular religious organization,— as, for example, Trinity 
Church in Boston,— giving instruction, sympathy, help, and 
training for the common duties of humble life among the poor. 

All these serve to point the way. But the work cannot be 
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even attempted, on the needed scale, till some appeal is made for 
willing and generous recruits to the army of the Lord, who—as 
we hear of high-born Catholic ladies in the noblest circles of 
France — will consecrate a definite portion of their lives to car- 
rying out, under proper direction, the task which their conscience 
accepts. The term of service might be a year or less: it might 
be two, five, or ten years; with a very few, of the right genius 
and spirit, it might become a life-service of as pure consecration 
as we have been used to seeing in the noblest examples of Chris- 
tian missionaries. The thing essential to bear in mind is that it 
must be an organized service, acting with a common understand- 
ing under a common authority; its actual maintenance (little or 
nothing more) must be guaranteed by the wealth of existing re- 
ligious bodies ; enlistment to it must be voluntary, for a limite: 
term, with liberty of resignation or dismissal, but with absolute 
assurance of support in it, while it lasts; the service, while it 
lasts, will be somewhat exclusive and exacting; and its work 
must cover, as far as may be, the practical and social side of our 
common Christianity. All these things, put together, make up 
what with our modern understanding of it we may fitly enough 
call a new Religious Order. We do not wonder that men of 
moral earnestness, in an organization like the Church of Eng- 
land, which claims to represent and embody the nation’s relig- 
ious life, should suggest it as a thing needed and imperative. 
And it will not be strange, if, in the revival of religion which 
seems to be going along with the decay of dogma in this coun- 
try, the religious life of our community should shape itself, be- 
fore many years, towards such an organized and disciplined 
service as we have described. We may not, ourselves, be wise 
or strong or earnest enough to go as pioneers into that work; 
but that it will be undertaken by somebody, on something like 
the lines so often attempted too narrowly and with insufficient 
system, is as sure as that religion is destined, in some form, 
to reassert its hold upon the common heart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 


The election which was held in France in September just 
past was generally felt to be more than ordinarily significant for 
the present tranquillity and future destinies of the Republic. 
Entering on the twentieth year of its existence, the Republic 
itself, as many prognosticated, was sure to encounter the throes 
of another revolution; while not only repose from civil discord 
but the chances of foreign war seemed to hang perilously close 
upon the event. But there was an issue at stake touching still 
more nearly the interior life and higher interests of the French 
nation, and appealing still more strongly to our personal sympa- 
thy with the more intelligent portion of the French people. For 
a clear, feeling, and eloquent statement of that issue, we are 
indebted to the timely communication which we give below : — 


The Unitarian Review of April, 1886, at the end of the article “On 
Things at Home and Abroad,” says: “ Since the days of Henry IV., the 
French Protestants have never enjoyed so influential a position as to-day. 
They hold high places everywhere in the national administration of 
government. They are in the Chamber and the Senate, and concerned 
with all the best institutions of learning. They are leaders in the public 
courses of historic and religious lectures, and are well represented in the 
municipal councils of the large and small cities of France; while their 
social position commands an increasing respect every year. Why is it 
that, with all this individual growing influence, their numerical progress 
is so slow, their combined power as churches is so feeble?” Will you 
allow me, as a liberal pastor of the Protestant Church of France, to 
attempt an answer to the question thus put? 

Both facts thus brought in contrast — namely, our relatively high 
position in most important points among the main body of our country- 
men and our lack of ecclesiastical growth — are rightly noticed, and not 
to be denied. The former of these facts requires no explanation. 
Things in that respect are as they ought to be. The reasons why there 
must be, among the heirs of the Huguenots, more morality, mental activ- 
ity, and energy for all the best purposes of life than in their Catholic 
surroundings are obvious. They are the A, B, C, so to speak, of the 
gospel and elementary social philosophy. But, on the second term of 
the truly alleged contrast, the obscurity gathers and centres. Yes: why 
is it that, with all this individual growing influence, our numerical 
progress is so slow, our combined power as churches is so feeble? 

We are not, indeed, as a church, what we might be, had the course of 
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historical events been more merciful to us. We still suffer from the 
dreadful mutilation wrought by the cruel bigotry of Louis XIV. It would 
be useless here to expatiate on the exodus of the four hundred thousand 
French Protestants who, scattered abroad in England, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Russia, America, even among the Boers of Southern Africa, en- 
riched the Protestant world with the best of our substance and the 
purest blood of our heart. What we then lost in faith, knowledge, love 
of the truth, warm and pute zeal,—indeed, in all that strengthens and 
elevates the life of a church,— is really immeasurable. But that, sadly 
true though it be, is nothing to the point in question, which is not to 
elucidate the difference between what we are and what we should be but 
for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but to account for our lack of 
expansion as an ecclesiastical body. 

The successful spread of a church or of a spiritual movement de- 
pends not only on the personal worth and fitness of those engaged in 
promoting it, but also on external circumstances and on the mental con- 
dition of those among whom the movement is attempted. 

Circumstances have, till now, been against us French Protestants and 
against the diffusion of our Protestant faith among our countrymen. 
It seems, at first sight, that a great demand is made on us by the relig- 
ious wants of our nation, and that, by our fault, this call has remained 
unanswered. No French Protestant will assert that our church has 
done its whole duty in that regard. But, on broader grounds, it must 
be granted that the call made upon us by the France of the nineteenth 
century is rather of a general and ideal than of a practical nature. We 
have to declare the gospel to our countrymen only in the same sense 
in which Christians are called to impart the knowledge of the true God 
to the worshippers of idols, in which American Unitarians are called to 
diffuse their high and pure principles among the Protestant churches of 
America, in which, in short, all men are called to be witnesses for the 
truth they know. Infallible success is promised to that general mission, 
but only in the very long run. When things and events are viewed in 
the light of eternity, the law is this: Truth is strong and shall prevail : 
the kingdom of God shall surely come. But, when viewed in the light 
of time and history, the law very often runs thus: Truth came among 
men, and men received it not. Not all times and societies of men are 
“ foreordained ” to receive the truth proclaimed. 

Bating some few examples — local, and to be explained by exceptional 
circumstances — of collective conversion of Roman Catholics to our 
church, there appears to have been in our position room only for partic- 
ular action, individual proselytism, and sporadic results. Such results 
have always sprung from one of these three causes: 

1. Marriages between persons of different religions. By such connec- 
tions we are generally the winners, wherever Protestants are numerous 
and united in a church. Even indifferent Protestants would be afraid 
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to introduce a priest to their domestic life. Catholics have no such ap- 
prehension to entertain; and they easily enough admit that Protestant- 
ism represents a higher civilization. 

2. Individual conversions, ending in the conscious adoption of the 
religious views of the man (pastor, layman, Bible agent) who has been 
the instrument of that personal unveiling of higher life or truth. 

8. Small collective secessions from one church to the other, owing to 
local circumstances. For instance, a feud has arisen between a Catholic 
priest and his parishioners. The priest’s ban upon Protestant publica- 
tions, which at other times would have raised an effective barrier, has be- 
come an incentive tosuch reading. Forbidden fruit is now doubly sweet. 
Some Protestant agent has scattered tracts and controversial books 
among the dissatisfied population. Protestant teaching has been asked 
for; Protestant lectures have been delivered. A work both negative 
and positive is carried on. When the local war comes to an end by the 
bishop giving in, and removing the offending priest, the mass of insur- 
gents will probably fall back to their former submission. But their 
ranks are thinned. They leave behind some prisoners, who have be- 
come aware of new motives far better than the anger which at first led 
them on to listen to other teaching; and these may become the nucleus 
of a new Protestant church. Some of our churches have begun in that 
way. : 

But these gains are barely, even now, sufficient to cover our losses, 
which for a long time, indeed, far more than counterbalanced them. Of 
what nature are those losses ? 

A single word will sum up all statements and explanations on that 
head: this is dissémination (dispersion). It is not by a change of personal 
convictions — at least it is not so in one case out of a thousand — that 
our losses have been caused: it is by solitude and distance, by want of 
ecclesiastical organization, of religious fellowship and teaching, that 
tens of thousands of French Protestants have been severed from us, and 
engulfed anew in the Romanism their ancestors had escaped from. Sup- 
pose a laborer, a servant, a mechanic, a soldier, a merchant, is brought 
to settle in an exclusively Catholic town or village,— and such occur- 
rences happen daily,— the result is easily foreseen. In fifty years or so, 
one may chance to find a few Protestant books in a Catholic house, and 
be told occasionally that a distant member of the family has belonged to 
the Protestant communion. You may have the pleasure to discover 
some faint traces of the Protestant spirit,— more free use of personal 
judgment, church practice more readily subordinated to honesty and 
character, in that house than in the Catholic neighborhood; but, still, 
all the younger members of the family are brought up as Catholics.* 


* A society in aid of Les Protestants Disséminés was founded long ago, to follow 
to their new abode, with some ecclesiastical care and help, Protestants who thus set- . 
tle far from all reformed churches. This has lessened the evil, but it cannot be 
altogether healed, or that thinning process entirely stopped. 


ll 
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When French Protestantism was officially reorganized, in 1802, there 
were many provinces where Protestants could not be grouped into 
churches. They were not numerous enough, or, more exactly, not gath- 
ered enough. They might incidentally receive pastoral visits, as when 
a minister was sent for to a burial service. But no regular provision 
was made for them, or perhaps could be, and the natural result followed. 
The tens of thousands became gradually estranged from the Protestant 
family. I will only allude to the far higher figures that would be 
needed, were we to go back as far as the period extending from the Rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) to the Edict of Toleration (1787), 
and known as the time of “the Churches under the Cross.” 

We have still to explain why we have been unable to create larger 
currents of collective accession to Protestantism, and to ask a question 
that cannot be avoided: Is success in that way probable or possible in 
a future not too distant to be an object of prevision ? 

Under Napoleon I., our condition was that of men lately delivered 
from dangers and sufferings very great and of long duration,— a mixed 
sense of happiness and stupor at not being (at last!) persecuted any 
more. We were protected in person and conscience. We could, with 
impunity, praise and serve our God in our rebuilt temples. That was 
enough. It was so much! Our nerves were, so to speak, unstrung for 
all the rest. We did not think of encroaching on our Catholic neighbor- 
hood. Had we attempted it, the despot who had reorganized the admin- 
istration of our churches, and bound them to the State by the Concor- 
dat of 1802, was not a man to permit religious agitation any more than 
that which aimed at political freedom. 

During the restoration of the Bourbons (1815 to 1830), we lost ground 
in one sense. True, we recovered from the former stupor, and began 
seriously to move and act, by creating, as new organs of our life, some 
religious societies which have done much good. But what we gained 
was rather toleration than equality of rights. Even under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, though the power of the “ King of the Barricades ”’ (as 
he was termed) had originated in a revolution directed against both ab- 
solute power and Jesuitism, and though his government ever encoun- 
tered the open or latent opposition of the Catholic clergy, yet religious 
liberty was kept within narrow limits. The motto of that bastard 
régime (for the King of the Barricades was also Le Roi des Bourgeois) 
might be construed, “ Everything for expediency, nothing for principle.” 
It was thought politic to allow religious meetings whose object was the 
edification of Protestants or the promotion of their interests exclusively 
among themselves. But any propagandism which might create relig- 
ious agitation was discountenanced, and, so far as possible, was kept 
down by administrative measures, even w).ien the administration was in 
the hands of the Protestant Guizot. 

Of course, it was the same and worse during the Second Empire. 
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We were not persecuted so long as we kept quiet. We even gained a 
more democratic constitution, in accordance with the wish generally 
expressed by the churches during the too brief duration of the Second 
Republic. But attempts at proselytism would arouse the fierce hostility 
of the government, not only from conservative motives, as under “ the 
Citizen King,” but because power was then wielded by men of whom 
the best were skeptics, and whose chief feature was hatred of liberty, 
contempt of truth and of all the nobler interests of the human soul. 

“But now?” it will be said— now kings and emperors have been 
done away. We have had a republic these eighteen years. The govern- 
ment is rather favorable to us than otherwise, both on account of its 
principles and because we are its truest and stanchest friends. Our 
freedom is unlimited in all directions. The great weapon for good or 
evil — the press — is at our disposal. We may at will gather, preach, 
lecture on religious subjects anywhere, in season and out of season. 
What excuses can we still plead to explain our relative inaction or the 
sterility of our endeavors ? 

As for complete excuse, we have none to offer. I should be very sorry 
if these lines should show us as men who think themselves quite blame- 
less. Let me, however, point out some uncommon obstacles which stand 
in our way,— obstacles which other Christians of more strength, zeal, 
and spiritual life might perhaps overcome, but which could be found in 
the same degree nowhere else throughout the Christian world. 

The first of these difficulties is an unparalleled destruction around us 
(and a little among us) of religious traditions. The fact and its impor- 
tance are not, I firmly believe, susceptible of over statement. They can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. Details would be here the right thing 
in the right place, were not such details to add unbearable length to a 
letter already too long; but the general fact will be better seen in the 
causes from which it sprang. Now, to see at work the most potent of 
these causes, think, I pray, for a moment of the mass of evils brought on 
France by religious fanaticism, and of their necessary effect on the 
clearness of intellect and the native elasticity of the French spirit. 

The general situation is this: the population, excluding Protestants, 
may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Consistent and sincere Catholics, among whom there are some men 
of personal faith, while the great majority are kept in a state of passive 
docility by ignorance and want of intercourse with the spirit of the age 
(as in Celtic-speaking Brittany) and possibly by the fear of hell. 

2. Half-way Catholics, who submit to the sacraments once or twice in 
their life, whose unreflecting turn of mind, lukewarm constitution, and 
want of sufficient knowledge, keep them from open revolt, but who are 
preserved from submission by a certain sense of the natural; who will 
on fit occasion join in a good laugh about the curé, will occasionally 
shrug their shoulders at what they darkly feel to be mummeries, and 
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are thoroughly independent of the priest in the use of their electoral 
right. 

3. In the country, but especially in the towns, are the close battalions 
of those who are declared followers of irreligious free thought. “War 
upon the Church,” is foremost among their political tenets. It is 
for their satisfaction (with the approval also of the second class of so- 
called Catholics) that the law has been recently voted which binds the 
young seminarists to personal military service. They were aimed at, 
and their electoral support was courted, when the shout resounded in 
the Chamber, “Sac au dos, les curés!” * They had passionately echoed, 
some years ago, Gambetta’s war-cry, “Le Cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi.” 
And by “clericalism” they mean all positive religions, against which, 
on all occasions, they flourish all the arguments susceptible of becoming 
popular that have been diffused in the nation by hostile polemics during 
these last one hundred and fifty years. 

One cannot but see the necessary consequence of an attitude so general 
and enduring with regard to religion: namely, passive and inert sub- 
mission in many, indifference or furious hatred in most of the others. 
It is estrangement from religious culture, incredible ignorance of sacred 
history, + deep want of positive principles on which positive religious 
teaching might be founded. 

Now I ask, in such circumstances what can French Protestants do? 
To address large masses of men in the name of the authority of the 
Bible is, of course, out of the question. Even in Protestant countries, 
where all the truths on which souls are fed are wrapped up in Biblical 
forms, if that authority chances to be seriously doubted, the question 
once opened can never be shut again. The note of authority in the 
Bible is forever gone. The sacred book may still remain a rich mine 
of vivid illustrations for the priceless theistic beliefs natural to the 
human soul in its higher stages of development, but Biblical teachings 
are no longer believed because found in its pages: it is because of their 
intrinsic evidence, or their inner harmony with reason and conscience, 
because of the testimony of the Holy Spirit which supports and warrants 
them, that they are henceforth held true. 

But why do not we Liberals, whose creed does not rest on external 
authority, and can bear the test of the modern spirit of inquiry, march 
on to the rescue, and take upon ourselves that work which is necessarily 





** Priests, to your knapsacks !”’ 


+A gentleman who has lived some years in Paris, and been there a partaker in 
a work of evangelization, gave lately in a religious paper the following personal 
recollections: The chief of an important commercial house confessed to him that he 
had never heard of the Bible. Another considered Protestantism as a kind of free- 
masonry. A third wanted to know if his interlocutor was the author of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Another could not understand that the Gospels were not 
an advertising paper in favor of some one or something, etc. 
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unprofitable in other hands? To this I reply that what we can do in 
the way of action directly religious is little, for two reasons : — 

The first is our feeble numbers. What I said of French Protestants 
is more than doubly true of us Protestant Liberals. Our friends must 
remember that we are a minority in a minority. We suffer from dis- 
semination (so to speak) of the second degree. It is true that two- 
fifths of the Protestant consistories are ours. They regularly return 
liberal members opposed to the authority of the synod and of the 
synodal confession of faith; and those consistories, with the single ex- 
ception of that of Paris, are the most populous in France. But it does 
not follow that we are three hundred thousand Protestants who clearly 
and consciously hold the liberal faith and all the notions it involves con- 
cerning God, man, Christ, the Scripture, and the world. On the con- 
trary, many of them are more conservative in doctrine than most of the 
so-called orthodox pastors. They have supported us from a motive of 
mere justice — because they considered the Church to be the common 
inheritance of all the Protestant people, not of an intolerant faction, 
and felt the injustice of creating dogmatic unity by force and usurpation. 
Others, again, have stuck to us through a general popular feeling of 
opposition to tradition and authority. But those who are earnestly 
pious and earnestly liberal; who know that true religion has nothing to 
do with church-going, church-practices, and church-creeds ensuring a 
good place in heaven, that piety is trust in the invisible God and 
struggle against sin; who yet understand the full value of a church, 
of religious exercises, of common search after truth and edification, 
with common noble traditions cherished and noble hopes held in com- 
mon,— such as these are not numerous in our church or elsewhere. 

In the second place, mere religion is here considered of secondary 
importance, even where this importance is felt. Politics is foremost 
in the anxious care of almost all honest and brave men in France. 
You Americans, without powerful threatening neighbors, without a vast 
national debt, a Protestant nation, with a strong and, on the whole, 
healthy public spirit, cannot realize what deep patriotic anxiety preys 
on our mind and heart. For those are no secondary interests that are 
involved in the political questions of the day. The very life of the 
nation is at stake in a lasting crisis, which no remedy, applied once for 
all, can put an end to. 

I am not thinking here of the crushing weight of our public debt, nor 
do I allude principally to the danger of a new war with Germany, 
backed by other European monarchies,— though that prospect involves 
horrors enough. What is most alarming in our situation is the state 
of our public mind, in which two irreconcilable spirits wage a furious 
war. Those who call themselves Conservatives are not separated from 
the Republicans by mere questions of political form, secondary, after 
all. The followers of the princes of our imperial or royal houses do not 
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aim at restoring a régime of constitutional monarchy compatible with 
the fundamental rights of men and citizens. Or, if some of them 
dream of such a consummation, they are few, and would be carried with 
the others, in case of their party being victorious, as far as the destruc- 
tion of all essential liberties. There is no difference in that respect 
between the adherents of Prince Victor or of the Count of Paris or 
of General Boulanger. There is at bottom only one party of the adver- 
saries of the republic: it is (n’importe-qui-isme) any-one-ism ; that is, any 
one who shows himself able to destroy the republic will be the right man, 
the wanted man, the providential savior and master. That oneness 
of end and means in the reactionary parties is owing to this fact. The 
dynastic spirit and attachment are well-nigh extinct in France. The 
huge electoral battalions of the Reaction are supplied by the clergy,— 
that sworn friend of the despotism which alone could gratify its open 
demands for the recovery of its old dominations. To seize and fetter 
again the emancipated soul of France is the end; and, in order to attain 
it, no scruples are to be entertained, no dishonoring coalition is to be 
spurned. The hand of the heir of a proud line of kings is joined to that 
of an adventurer attended by ruffians. The bands of the Commune 
are caressed and coaxed into voting with the black clerical troops. Let 
only the executive power—so strong in our centralized government — 
be seized on, and the rest will follow,—the rest, that is, a coup d’ctat, 
an emperor, king, or dictator, grape-shot to the deluded communards 
instead of the golden age promised to them, and, as a diversion from 
interior discontent and troubles, foreign war. 

There are good reasons to hope that all this will not succeed.* But it 
is all constantly attempted. So the struggle entered on in all electoral 
elections is one for life and death. It is justly felt that the fortune 
of France could not afford the loss consequent on a general defeat of 
the Republicans; and this is why the political life is so all-absorbing. 

No wonder the excited attention of which our nation is capable is 
monopolized by political questions. And, as their serious nature is 
nowhere better understood than among liberal Protestants, no wonder 
liberal pastors have been drawn to throw themselves into the political 
conflict. It has not been without the sacrifice of part of their directly 
religious activity. Some, even, have been completely absorbed by this 
new field of action. The Senate and the Chamber count a few late 
pastors among their number. One (M. Jules Steeg), who was some 
years ago at the head of a very small church, has been three times 
elected president of the Union des gauches, the best and most numerous 
group of our deputies, composed of moderate Republicans, whose object 
is to conciliate democratic progress with the fundamental conditions of 
order and government in a society such as ours. Others are prefects, 
under-prefects, judges, ete. Two have been appointed head-masters 





* Written before the recent election, which has fully justified these words,—Eb. 
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in normal schools. One was lately advocate-general. Their entering 
new careers has hurt the interests of our church and of our liberal party. 
But it has been advantageous to the nation, and has contributed to its 
being governed and administered in a liberal spirit. The mediate gain 
has compensated for the immediate loss. 

What I have last to indicate belongs to the same side of the question, 
that of indirect activity in favor of religious liberalism. It is the great 
part taken by men of our side in the necessary work of renewal, through 
education, of the national mind and conscience. It is in this way that 
liberal Protestantism is doing its best work; and it is this, again, which 
contains the most satisfying answer to your contributor’s friendly inter- 
rogation. I must here be sober of details for many reasons. I will 
treat the matter summarily by giving a few significant names and facts. 
The gifted man (M. F. Buisson) who is at the head of all that pertains 
to the managing of primary and normal schools for boys and girls, and 
to the nomination of their teachers or professors, the director of primary 
instruction, is a Protestant Liberal. So is the director of secondary 
instruction. A slight look at the programme of ethics for the normal 
schools will deepen the impression. The central point from which all 
the rest springs or to which it leads is the idea of the moral person of its 
essential autonomy and infinite worth. In reading that programme, one is 
continually reminded of what is best in modern spiritualistic philosophy. 
Kt is from beginning to end full of Christian theistic inspiration. We 
daily see books on morals and education composed in the same spirit 
and deposited for the use of students in the libraries of normal schools 
and in the cantonal libraries of primary schools. This is new in the 
history of French schools and literature. 

I cannot but speak a word of the Superior Normal School of Fonte- 
nay-aux-Roses, near Paris, the destination of which is to prepare female 
instructors for the girls’ normal schools all over France, at the rate 
of one to each department. If a good and large educational work, con- 
ducted in a liberal spirit, was needed in France for men, it was still 
more needed for women. It would surely be difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of an institution in which about sixty young ladies are 
prepared to be the teachers cf the teachers of nearly all the future 
women of France in the popular and middle classes. Well, that school 
has been intrusted for its organization and superior guidance, with 
entire liberty as to the regulations of its moral and intellectual disci- 
pline and the choice of his collaborators, to the best gifted man that 
could be chosen for such a work, and that man is a liberal Protestant 
theologian and moralist. I will not attempt to say what M. Pécant, 
Inspector-General of the University of France, is as a man, a religious 
thinker, and an educator. Only I heard it said by a good judge in such 
matters that the foundation of that school, with M. Pécant at its head, 
is the most important fact of our time with regard to the inner history 
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of France. It may be true, though it is not, of course, generally under- 
stood; and it is perhaps better that it should not be largely understood. 

It was chiefly for this work and others like it for our schools that we 
trembled lately, when the wretch whose popularity had been created 
by foolish radicals was suddenly joined by all the reactionary forces, and 
seemed probably destined by the madness of our people to make light 
work of all our liberal institutions. The fit has passed away. The 
issue of the crisis has shown that the liberal spirit is stronger than 
was thought in most quarters. When republican institutions have 
lasted longer, when the liberal schools of the republic have brought 
forth their fruits, have cemented and purified the mevtal and moral life 
of the nation, then we shall be able to defy such deadly reaction as was 
threatened here. Then politics will become less absorbing. Then it 
may be devoutly hoped that all the moral seed sown among our people 
will spring up and blossom into the feeling that “man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Not that it can be expected that France will ever become 
Protestant. But what matters it, if it becomes religious? Traditions 
are here dead, and unfit to be the mould for a new life. Old bottles are 
broken, and could not keep the new wine. With the moral, historic, 
and cosmic notions that our boys and girls unrestrainedly imbibe in the 
schools of the republic, the religious future of France, if such a future 
there is to be, cannot but be Liberal. 

I am, Mr. Editor, with brotherly regard and thankfulness for your 
kind interest in our French Protestant affairs, 

Truly yours, 


L. Gitarp, Pastor. 
Eynesse, near Ste. Foy-la-Grande, Gironde, 


France, 30th of August, 1889. 
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INDIVIDUALITY: THOMAS CHILSON,. 


It is a constant complaint that society dwarfs the individual ; 
and, in particular, that the jealous temper of a democracy will 
rarely suffer a man’s full strength of character and force of 
conviction to find their proper sphere. Against this, as Carlyle 
insists, there is a latent loyalty in the human heart, which knows 
the true hero when he comes, and is glad to do him homage. 
And it was very cheering to us the other day to find the follow- 
ing illustration, which we copy from the Boston Pos?, to show 
what opportunities are still within the reach of the plain, strong, 
honest man. The case is of a man who died lately in Iowa, just 
under the age of fifty, a blacksmith, whose true career began, 
somewhere about middle life, with a crippling accident: — 


One Thanksgiving Day, while performing some feat of strength, he 
fell upon his back, and, striking against an iron post, received so severe 
an injury to his spine that he was never able to walk a step thereafter. 
To aman of his active habits this was, of course, an almost intolerable 
affliction; and yet it proved in the event to be a blessing to his neigh- 
bors, and through them to him. Out of pity and friendship, the crippled 
blacksmith was elected shortly to such town and county offices as were 
available, and in this way he came to be known as an official person. 
Moreover, he discharged these duties so well that his fellow-townsmen 
and the farmers around were led to employ him in a more important 
capacity. Gradually, it became a custom to submit matters in dispute to 
the decision of Thomas Chilson. Little by little the community discov- 
ered him to be a man of wonderful penetration and judgment; and as to 
his perfect integrity, of that they had long been assured. Consequently, 
instead of going to law, they went to Chilson, the process being a great 
deal cheaper,— costing nothing, in fact,— and the results being much 
more satisfactory. 

It is stated that, for many years prior to his death, it was not uncom- 
mon to see in front of the modest dwelling occupied by the former black- 
smith that motley collection of vehicles which is a familiar spectacle in 
the vicinity of a rural court-house. Inside, gathered about the cripple’s 
chair, were the litigants, their respective witnesses, and as many curious 
spectators as were able to get within hearing distance. An ordinary 
man in this situation, without rules of evidence or precedents to guide 
him, would be lost in a jungle of hearsay testimony and unsupported 
assertions; but Chilson had that intuitive knowledge of human nature 


12 
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(strengthened, but not produced by experience) which enables its pos- 
sessor to decide whether or not a witness is speaking the truth. His 
judgments were almost invariably acquiesced in; and, although once or 
twice the suitor against whom he decided sought to have the same case 
tried in the ordinary court, yet the feeling of the community was so 
strong against such a proceeding that it never was repeated. 

But it was not only as a referee that Chilson’s weight was felt: in all 
town matters his voice was very nearly conclusive. No matter what the 
seeming strength of the arguments on the other side, or the vehemence 
with which they had been urged, when the crippled blacksmith’s chair 
was wheeled into view, and he had expressed in modest but convincing 
words a contrary opinion, it was rarely, if ever, the case that the meeting 
failed to assent. There came at last a crucial test of his authority. A 
man had been killed, and his slayer was caught and imprisoned. 
Strange as it may seem, both the friends of the dead man and of the 
accused united in a desire that the case should be decided by Thomas 
Chilson; and a proposal to this effect was seriously made to the county 
authorities, but, of course, it could not be entertained. The trial came 
off, and Chilson attended, and heard all the evidence. Contrary to gen- 
eral expectation, the jury, composed of men from a remote part of the 
county, brought in a verdict of guilty. The truth is that a cold-blooded 
murder had been committed; but the convict was a popular character, 
and the idea of capital punishment under any circumstances was not 
congenial to the community. 

Time passed, and the day appointed for the execution drew near. It 
began to be rumored that the friends of the murderer had determined to 
break into the jail and deliver him; but, the report not being credited 
by the sheriff, no preparations were made to resist an attack. One dark 
night a mob of masked men surrounded the prison, and broke down the 
door with sledge-hammers. The jailer sent for Chilson; and, when he 
arrived upon the scene, they were about to open the felon’s cell by force. 
He began to remonstrate with the lawless throng, and at first, from mere 
force of habit, they paused to listen. Gradually, his words made their 
wonted impression, and before long a minority of the law-breakers 
became convinced of the injustice and wickedness of their conduct; and 
pretty soon this minority had been transformed into a majority. Finally 
all except the immediate friends and relatives of the condemned man 
had been so wrought upon by the eloquence and earnestness of their 
mentor that they were secretly casting about for some excuse to abandon 
their project; and such an excuse presented itself. Infuriated by Chil- 
son’s opposition, a brother of the convict struck at the cripple with an 
axe. Blood flowed from the wound, and the scale was turned. With 
difficulty, Chilson saved his assailant from being lynched on the spot; 
and all thought of rescuing the prisoner was abandoned by the mob, the 
law being left to take its course. 
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Such, in brief, is the story of this remarkable life. The lessons which 
it conveys are obvious. One is reminded, in the first place, that even 
under the most democratic form of government, and in a society which 
makes the nearest possible approach to “ equality,” there is still some 
room left for the rule of character and intellect ; and, secondly, one is led 
to inquire whether, without any sacrifice of civil liberty or of personal 
independence, more scope might not be afforded among us for the exer- 
cise of this natural and wholesome authority. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Aryas, Semites, and Jews: Jehovah and the Christ. By Lorenzo Burge. 
Mr. Burge’s equipment for his great undertaking of tracing the evolu- 
tion of religion down to the time of Jesus is painfully imperfect. But 
all its imperfections are doubtless made good to his mind by an extreme 
confidence in his own mission. He has numerous good ideas; and, if 
he could separate these from the crudities and absurdities too fre 
quently found in close connection with them, his work would deserve 
praise. But, as it stands, it will tend to bring some truths of criticism 
and history into disrepute, we are afraid, rather than help on the cause of 
pure Christianity much. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Mr. Murdock’s Reconstruction of Europe, whose full title we have 
copied elsewhere, is convenient as a résumé, including even sundry of the 
pivotal incidents and anecdotes of the period it deals with. It is neces- 
sarily interesting in that view, but less so than the reader looks to find 
it. It is needlessly dry and matter-of-fact in treatment; the accumula- 
tion of mere material is far out of proportion to the thought or the solid 
information conveyed; and its term is quite too arbitrarily chosen. The 
“reconstruction of Europe” might well have omitted half these pages 
which are cumbered and obscured by military detail — the least instruc- 
tive known form of narrative ; while it surely ought not to have stopped 
short just where imperial Germany, republican France, and united Italy 
begin to front the real problems of reconstruction. Or, if it must be a 
narrative purely military, it was an equal defect to omit that sequel to 
the Crimean War (the best told portion of the book) which had so 
nearly put Constantinople into the actual grasp of Russia. Our praise 
of the book consists in the fact that we did read it through, in spite of 
the above protest. 


Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. (Series of American 
Statesmen ).— Mr. Morse begins his biography in a half-deprecatory way, 
pleading the difficulty of saying over again what has already been said 
in the best way by Mr. Parton; and again, in the earlier chapters, the 
impossibility of rivalling Franklin’s own paragon of autobiographies. 
Still, after this disclaimer, he tells the twice-told tale with admirable 
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spirit and cheer: indeed, within his limits, it would be hard to find any. 
thing to miss or regret. And the biographer has his own vein of crisp 
humor and felicity of phrase, which makes one very glad that this per- 
functory task (as it looked to him at first) has fallen into so good hands. 
Franklin as a man of letters had been well set forth by Mr. McMaster, 
leaving the present writer free for the public career, which appears to be 
most excellently and studiously done. Mr. Morse’s style has the great 
merits of vivacity, compactness, and force; and he writes with the con- 
stant sense that the most has to be told in the fewest words. There is 
an undertone of critical judgment which keeps up the mental interest; 
and those who have read in detail the large fair volumes of Hale’s 
Franklin in France will be particularly grateful for the clear and inter- 
esting résumé given here of the same passage of that remarkable career. 
The volume speaks more plainly than is customary of the dangerous 
errors of Franklin’s youth, and rallies him a little on his manifest and 
complacent vanity; but is both generous and just in its estimate of the 
great merit and services of the man. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 
428. $1.25.) 
NEW BOOKS. 


Of Mr. Julius H. Ward’s Church in Modern Society (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), we have found the chief interest in the vindication of the 
Episcopalian church in this country — “an institution as broad as the 
State" — not on technical or sectarian grounds, on an authority of tra- 
dition merely. A large, rich, and growing organization like that, ex 
ceedingly important as it is as one of the steadying moral forces in a dein- 
ocratic community, must recognize two things: that its claims to respect 
turn on the actual service it renders through the great individual free- 
dom it permits under the sanction of its wide unity; and that its eccle- 
siastical form (which we may grané to be essential to its usefulness and 
vigor) will always keep it a stranger to a very large part of the most 
vital forces of piety and morals, having full equal title to be reckoned 
“national.” It invites needless obloquy by claiming that title in any 
exclusive way to itself, and affecting to be in any peculiar sense “The 
American Church!” But, apart from this, we admire it very much as 
a great and noble institution, called, as Mr. Ward has so well shown, to 
a great and noble work. 


Asa Gray.— The two solid and very handsome octavos of Professor 
Gray’s papers * will be welcome to the many friends to whom he was as 
much endeared personally as honored for his work’s sake. We should 
have desired and no doubt we shall have a memorial more distinctly 
personal. Of these volumes, the first and half the second contain the 
record of his purely scientific work; for in the literature of his own de- 


* Scientific Papers of Asa Gray, selected by Charles Sprague Sargent. 2 vols. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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partment his was a ready and skilful hand. There are sixty-three papers 
on topics strictly of scientific botany, their wide range illustrating bis 
great and undisputed eminence in that field. These are followed by 
thirty-eight “ biographical sketches,” several of which have more of a 
literary or general interest. The reader finds himself agreeably at home 
in the companionship, and even among the odd or entertaining incidents 
of eminent careers (as in the anecdotes of Count Rumford, ii. 299, 300), 
—such names as Cuvier, Darwin, Agassiz, Dr. Bigelow, and Professor, 
Wyman. There is something very vivid and fresh in the bringing to- 
gether of such names as Cuvier and Agassiz (ii. 486); and the warmly 
appreciative sketch of Jeffries Wyman’s studies (id. 377-402) makes the 
interest of the book near and personal. The reader will be particularly 
attracted by such general judgments as, for example, that on the charac- 
ter of the evidence in support of the Darwinian theory (ii. 436). 
Religion and Philosophy. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. Religion: a dialogue and other essays. Se- 
lected and translated by T. B. Saunders. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1889. 117 pp. (The essays are: A few words on pantheism; 
On books and reading; On physiognomy; Psychological observations ; 
The Christian system.) 

Dollinger, Johann Joseph Franz, and Reusch, Franz Heinrich. 
Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der rémisch-katholischen Kirche 
seit dem 16ten Jahrhundert, mit Beitriigen zur Geschichte und Charakter- 
istik des Jesuitenordens. Auf Grund ungedruckter Aktenstiicke bear- 
beitet und herausgegeben von Ignaz Dollinger und Fr. H. Reusch. 
Nordlingen, 1889. C. H. Beck. 2 vols. 

Briggs, Charles Augustus, D.D. Whither? A theological question 
for the times. By C. A. Briggs, D.D., Davenport professor of Hebrew 
[ete.] in the Union Theological seminary. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1889. 303 pp. (“A study in the history of Puritan theology 
and especially of the authors of the Westminster standards. The ques- 
tion of the revision of the Westminster standards has become the burn- 
ing question of the Presbyterian church.”’) 

Gizycki, Georg von. A student’s manual of ethical philosophy. 
Adapted from ths German by Stanton Coit. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1889. 304 pp. 

Laing, Samuel. Problems of the future and essays. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1889. 409 pp. (Five essays on solar heat, etc., followed 
by those on the religion of the future; agnosticism and Christianity ; 
the historical element in the Gospels ; scepticism and pessimism; creeds 
of the great poets; armed Europe; taxation and finance; population 
and food.) 

Stokes, George Thomas, D.D. Ireland and the Anglo-Norman church. 
A history of Ireland and Irish Christianity from the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest to the dawn of the Reformation. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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1889. 391 pp. (A companion volume to his Ireland and the Celtic 
church. ) 
History and Biography. 

Duruy, Jean Victor. <A history of France. Abridged and translated 
from the 17th French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey. With an introductory 
notice and a continuation to the year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. [1889.] xxvi, 706 pp. Folded maps. 

Maulde-la-Claviére, R. de. Les origines de la Révolution frangaise au 
commencement du xvie siécle. La veille de la réforme. Paris: E. Le- 
roux. 1889. 360 pp. 

Fay, Theodore Sedgwick. The three Germanys. Glimpses into their 
history. New York: the author. [1889.] 2 vols. Portraits. 

Murdock, Harold. The reconstruction of Europe, a sketch of the 
diplomatic and military history of continental Europe, from the rise to 
the fall of the second French empire. With an introduction by John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. xxxii, 421 pp. Maps. 

Watson, Paul Barron. The Swedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1889. 301 pp. Illustrated. 

Dickens, Charles. A collection of letters of Dickens, 1833-1870. 
New York: C. Scribner’s sons. 1889. 252 pp. Vignette portrait. (A 
selection from the three volume edition of his letters, edited by his 
sister-in-law and his eldest daughter ten years ago, in which every 
thing characteristic of the man has been preserved.) 

Browne, George Latham. Wellington; or, the public and private 
life of Arthur, first duke of Wellington, as told by himself, his com- 
rades, and his intimate friends. London: Society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge. 1889. 381 pp. Maps. Portrait. Fac-similes. 

Simon, Edouard. L’Empereur Guillaume II. et la premiére année de 
son régne. 4me édition. Paris: W. Hinrischen. 1889. 307 pp. 

Treney, Xavier. Les grands économistes des xviie et xrxe siécles : 
biographies, extraits et commentaires. Paris: A. Picard et Kaan. [1889.] 
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Turner, F. General Boulanger: a biography. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 1889. 275pp. Portrait. Fac-simile. 

Baring-Gould, Sabine. Historic oddities and strange events. First 
series. London: Methuen & Co. 1889. 3823 pp. (Fifteen sketches of 
eccentric individuals and extraordinary events lightly passed over in 
general history.) 

Blennerhasset, Charlotte Julia, lady. Madame de Staél: her friends 
and her influence in politics and literature. With a portrait. In 3 
vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. (A slightly abridged transla- 
tion by Jane Eliza Gordon Cumming.) 

William Lloyd Garrison. 1805-1879. The story of his life told by 
his children (Wendell Phillips Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison). 
Vols. 3, 4. 1841-1847. New York: Century Co. 1889. Portraits. 
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(These are the concluding volumes. The last 76 pages of vol. 4 are 
filled with an exhaustive index, in which many of the names have bio- 
graphical data added to them. Thus it becomes a key to participants 
in a most memorable struggle.) 

Bancroft, George. Martin Van Buren to the end of his public career. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1889. 239 pp. 

Mary Howitt, an autobiography. Edited by her daughter, Margaret 
Howitt. In 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Illustra- 
tions. Portraits. 
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Kassai, Pierre. La civilisation africaine, 1876-1888. Etude histo- 
rique et critique de l’ceuvre africaine, de l’organisation intérieure et de 
l'économie politique de l’Etat indépendant du Congo. Deux cartes. 
Bruxelles: A. Mertens. 1888. 232 pp. 

Ballou, Maturin Murray. The new Eldorado: a summer journey to 
Alaska. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 352 pp. (This in- 
cludes a visit to the Yellowstone park and journey homeward over the 
Canadian Pacific railway.) 

United States. Commissioner of labor. Fourth annual report of the 
commissioner of labor (Carroll Davidson Wright). 1888. Working 
women in large cities. Washington. 1889. 631 pp. 

Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of education: a handbook of reference on 
all subjects connected with education (its history, theory, and practice), 
comprising articles by eminent educational specialists. Edited by Al- 
fred Ewen Fletcher. 2d edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1889. 562 pp. (Contains a select and systematic bibliography of peda- 
gogy by Wm. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Klemm, L. R. European schools; or, what I saw in the schools of 
Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 419 pp. Illustrated. International education series. (This 
work is full of hints of daily use to teachers and is largely devoted to 
objective teaching. The author’s pencil tells almost as much as his 
pen.) 

Chrisholm, George Gondie. Handbook of commercial geography. 
Londoa: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 515 pp. Maps. (Shows in 
very interesting details the wants of each country, the sources that 
supply those wants, and what each has to give in exchange.) 

Carpenter, Edward. Civilization: its cause and cure, and other 
essays. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 156 pp. (The 
other essays are on modern science, the science of the future, the 
defence of criminals, exfoliation (Lamark vs. Darwin), custom.) 

Bilgram, Hugo. Involuntary idleness. An exposition of the cause 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and demand for labor 
and its products. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 119 pp. (A 
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Meagher, Michael W. Alluring absurdities: fallacies of Henry 
George. New York: The American news Co. 1889. xvii, 193 pp. 

Collis, Septimia M. A woman’s war record. 1861-1865. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1889. 78 pp. Illustrated. Portrait. (An ac. 
count of episodes of service at the front during the whole of the war. 
A touching anecdote of Lincoln’s magnanimity finds a place in it.) 

The sixth instalment of the great Century Dictionary — doubtless the 
most complete and splendid exhibition ever attempted of the wealth of 
any tongue — has just been announced. 
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